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COMMENT 


Tu texts of the Japanese and Russian replies to Mr. Hay’s 
note, which were officially published on February 23, will, 
of course, be closely scrutinized. Before noting these re- 
sponses we ought to recall the precise terms in which Mr. 
Ilay’s proposal was couched. He said, it will be remembered, 
not a word about Korea, but suggested that, in the course of 
the military operations which had begun between Russia and 
Japan, the neutrality of China, and in all practicable ways 
her administrative entity, should be respected by both parties. 


In its answer, dated February 13, the Tokyo government also. 


made no allusion to Korea, but declared itself prepared to re- 
spect the neutrality and administrative entity of China, out- 
side the regions occupied by Russia, as long as Russia, making 
a similar engagement, should, in good faith, fulfil the terms 
and conditions of such engagement. On February 19 
the St. Petersburg government, refraining, in its turn, from 
any reference to Korea, signified a readiness to adhere to 
an understanding with other powers for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the neutrality of the Chinese Empire on certain 
conditions, namely, first, China herself must strictly observe 
all the duties of a neutral. Secondly, the Tokyo government 
must loyally observe not only the engagement now specifical- 
ly entered into with the powers, but also the principles gen- 
erally recognized by the law of nations. Thirdly, that neutral- 
ization should in no case be extended to Manchuria, the ter- 
ritory which, by the foree of events, may serve as the field of 
military operations. 

Our State Department chose to accept the Russian 
note as embodying assent to its proposal, and, as_ such, 
has made it known to the neutral powers. It is clear, 
however, that from the omissions and conditions certain de- 
ductions must be drawn. First, both Korea and Manchuria 
are regarded by the belligerents as destined to be the prizes 
of victory. Secondly, each belligerent will arrogate for itself 
the right to determine whether neutrality has been observed 
by the other belligerent and by China; and if, in its judg- 
ment, the duties of a neutral have not been complied with, 
it will reserve to itself entire liberty of action. We -should 
further notice that the St. Petersburg government already 
protests that at Chemulpo and Port Arthur, on February 8 
and 9, Japan violated the principles of international law. 
The inference seems to be that Russia, should she prove suc- 
cessful, would not consider herself bound by her assent to 
Mr. Hay’s proposal, but would hold that the conditions speci- 
fied by her had been violated by Japan. It is also probable 
that a pretext could easily be found by Russia in the depre- 
dations committed by Chinese marauders in Manchuria for 
maintaining that China had failed to observe the promised 
neutrality. We do not, therefore, put much faith in the effi- 
cacy of the precautions taken by Secretary Hay. 
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We direct attention in another column to ex-Presiden; 
Cleveland’s stirring appeal to the Democracy. We would not 


_ here the reception which the call has met with on the part o 


representatives of divers sections of the party. With reference 
to Mr. Cleveland’s modest statement that he speaks only as 
one of the “rank and file,” Mr. Bryan has flippantly remarke: 
that he would admit that the ex-President was “rank,” but 
would not accept him as belonging to the “ file.” Evil com 
munications corrupt good manners. Such a comment on 
man who has been twice elected to the Chief Magistrac) 
sounds strangely from one who has himself been twic: 
the nominee ofa great party for the same high office. It j- 
no secret that Mr. Bryan, although he has as yet made 1 
public avowal of the fact, looking forward apparently t 
descending on the Democratic national convention like a go! 
out of a machine, has been prevailed upon to dwarf his ow) 
personality by becoming a Hearst boomer. Only in this way 
“an we account for the ostensible success of the Hearst can 
vass, which at first seemed certain to be drowned in laughte: 
in Mississippi, Kentucky, Iowa, and several other States. 


That the Hearst-Bryan combination can manage to contro! 
a third of the Democratic national convention seems to us 
still ineredible, however. Should its followers fail to secure 
a third of the delegates, or should the convention decide to 
abolish the two-thirds rule as having lost its usefulness, we 
have but little doubt that the wish of New York, if pronounced 
with unanimity and emphasis, would determine the choice of 
a candidate. It is indisputable that Mr. Cleveland’s elo- 
quent utterance has confirmed the conviction of Mr. Charles 
F. Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall, that the New York 
delegation should demand the nomination of the ex-President. 
A fervent hope that such a demand will be made is said to 
have been expressed in an interview with Mr. Murphy by a 
number of editors of influential Southern newspapers. It 
is a melancholy fact that at such a juncture Colonel Henry 
Watterson, the editor of the Louisville Courier Journal, should 
decline to take any definite position and should announce his 
retirement from active politics. On Saturday, February 20, 
he declared that he would not raise a hand against the Ken- 
tucky Governor’s plan to send a Bryan-Hearst delegation to 
the Democratic national convention. If the Democrats are 
to lose a third national election through Mr. Bryan’s agency, 
Colonel Watterson would let Mr. Bryan and his friends bear 
the whole responsibility. We concur in his final assertion 
that if the Democratic party has not within itself saving 
grace enough to avoid suicide, no individual or newspaper 
effort will avail to save it. 


On Saturday, February 20—three days before the date fixed 
by the United States Senate for a vote on-the ratification of 
the canal treaty—the constitutional government of the new 
Republic of Panama became operative with the inauguration 
of Dr. Amador as President. It will have been noted that the 
four cabinet seats are equally divided between the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. The division, of course, is the out- 
come of a compromise, proofs of which are said to pervade the 
text of the Constitution. Although Panama’s organic law 
has not yet been published, we have learned that the Liberals, 
who formed a majority of the constitutional convention, re- 
fused to give the Catholic Church the preponderant position 
assigned to it by Colombia’s reactionary Constitution of 1886. 
In Colombia, for the last eighteen years, Catholicism has been 
recognized as the established Church, and the -bishops and 
clergy have been paid by the state. The utmost concession 
that the Liberal members of the Panama constitutional con- 
vention would consent to make was a perfunctory acknowl- 
edgment that Catholicism is the prevailing religion on tlic 
isthmus—which, for the moment, it undoubtedly is—but not 
on that account would they impose upon the state responsi- 
bility for the support of ecclesiastics. Priests, nevertheless, 
may be intrusted with educational or charitable functions, 


and in that event they will be paid. Passing to matters purely 
secular, we observe that Dr. Amador’s cabinet does not include 
a Minister of War or a Minister of Marine. Such officials, 


of course, would have been superfluous, since our Feder:! 
government guarantees the Republic of Panama from foreig!) 
aggression and from domestic insurrection. The young co! 























































































,onwealth will need neither an army nor a navy; for the 
-,aintenance of order policemen will suffice. Under the cir- 
-umstances, the natives of the isthmus will be at liberty to 
Jevote most of their national revenue to the creation of 
facilities for communication and transportation throughout 
their territory, and to the development of their mineral and 
jericultural resources. Few persons realize the extent to 
which the Isthmus of Panama remains as unexplored to-day 
4s it was when Balboa crossed it to catch the first glimpse 
of the Pacifie. 


The reported death of the Empress Regent Tsi An, at the age 
of seventy, has directed attention to the extraordinary career 
of a woman who for more than forty years has been the ruling 
spirit of the Chinese Empire, although for more than four 
thousand years the native prejudice against the exercise of 
authority by the female sex had been but twice overcome. 
Ilad she been a descendant of Confucius, or of the Ming 
dynasty, which preceded the present reigning family, or a 
high-born Manchu, her rise to autocratic power would have 
been more intelligible. As a matter of fact, she began life 
under grave disabilities, being of humble origin, though her 
parents are said to have been Manchus. Adopted by a Manchu 
family of considerable means, she was trained in the accom- 
plishments which the Chinese prize in women, but her in- 
telleet owed nothing to the influence of an invigorative edu- 
cation. She got her opportunity when she became one of the 
coneubines of the Emperor Hien Fung, who reigned from 
1850 to 1861. She had no son by him, but, strange to say, 
she commended herself so strongly to the Empress Dowager, 
the mother of Tung Che, the next sovereign, that during his 
long minority the two women ruled conjointly as Empresses 
of the East and of the West. On Tung Che’s death, they 
raised to the throne his infant cousin, who still ostensibly 
reigns under the name of Kwang Su. Since the death of her 
feminine coregent in 1881, Tsi An has been the real mistress 
of China, except during a brief interval, when Kwang Su, 
having attained his majority, was permitted temporarily to 
rule, and showed an inclination to reorganize the Chinese sys- 
stem of education on Western principles. The innovation 
was quickly stopped by a palace revolution, and during the 
last few years Kwang Su has been merely a figurehead, the 
Empress Tsi An having been recognized not only by all 
Chinese officials, but also by all the treaty powers, as Regent. 

; 


Opinions differ as to the extent to which she was implicated 
in the Boxer uprising against foreigners and in the attack 
on the legations at Peking. It is doubtful whether the truth 
will be known before the overthrow of the present Manchu 
dynasty, for only then will native traditions permit the pub- 
lication of the veracious history which it is one of the func- 
tions of the Chinese censors to compile. Meanwhile, if we 
keep in view the difficulties, foreign and domestic, with which 
she has had to grapple, and also the length of time during 
which she has maintained ascendency, we must recognize that 
her experience has not been parallelled by any of her sex. 
Relatively restricted geographically was the sphere of the more 
or less legendary Semiramis in Assyria, or that of Hatasu or 
Cleopatra in Egypt, or that of Zenobia at Palmyra, or that 
of Elizabeth of England. The only women who can be com- 
pared with Tsi An as regards the obstacles overcome or the 
range and duration of their authority are the Empress Theo- 
dora of Constantinople and Catharine II. of Russia. Tsi An 
differed from both of her analogues in that she twice saw her 
capital occupied by a foreign force and yet lived to re- 
assume the attributes of sovereignty. 

Searcely had Senator Hanna died when the leadership of 
the Republican party in Ohio became the subject of discus- 
sion. Reports from the State were for a time conflicting with 
regard to the coming distribution of political power. We were 
first informed that Governor Herrick, Senator Foraker, and 
Mr. George P. Cox, the Cincinnati “boss,” had formed a 
combination, the outcome of which would be to make Gov- 
ernor Herrick the successor of Mr. Hanna in the United States 
Senate for both the short and the long terms, on the under- 
sianding that he should not attempt to interfere with Senator 
Foraker’s control of the Federal patronage. As the result 
oi Mr. Herrick’s election to the United States Senate would 
be the assumption of the Governorship by the present Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor, who is one of Mr. Foraker’s friends, it was 
obvious that the latter would be powerfully strengthened in 
the State, as well as in the nation. It seems to have been far 
from plain to Mr. George P. Cox what would be reserved for 
him in such a partition, and, accordingly, a day or two later, 
we learned that an entirely new coalition had been formed. 
Now it is understood that the Hanna organization will be 
maintained intact, and that Senator Foraker will be kept in 
the position which he has held for several years—the position, 
namely, of leader of a small minority of the Republican party 
in Ohio. Mr. Herrick will discharge the functions of Gov- 
ernor until the end of his term, and General Charles F. Dick, 
now a member of the House of Representatives from Ohio, 
will be made a United States Senator for both the short and 
the long terms left vacant by Mr. Hanna. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Cox is to be recognized as the leader of the Republican party 
and sole dispenser of State patronage in Ohio, and if Mr. 
Foraker shall fail to defer to his wishes as regards Federal 
patronage also, he may find it difficult to secure a reelection 
to the Senate when his term expires four years hence. So 
far, however, as Mr. Roosevelt is concerned, it matters not 
whether the Hanna or the Foraker element is dominant in 
the Republican organization of Ohio. One of the last letters 
penned by Senator Hanna was addressed to Governor Herrick, 
and conveyed an earnest request that a unanimous delegation 
should be sent from Ohio in favor of the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt for the Presidency. 


It begins to look as if, during the life of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, the desires of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Indian Territory for Statehood would, in one way or another, 
be gratified. There will then be no such thing as a Territory 
between Canada on the north and Mexico on the south. Of 
our outlying possessions, Alaska and Hawaii are Territories, 
properly so called, because legally constituted. Not yet has 
Porto Rico acquired the rights of a Territory in the statutory 
meaning of the word; although, by a vote of the House of 
Representatives, the validity of which has been questioned, 
the Representative of Porto Rico has been clothed with the 
privileges of a Territorial Delegate—that is to say, he is 
permitted to speak, but not to vote. The admission of the 
Philippines to similar privileges is not yet even mooted by 
spokesmen of the party in power. As to the solution of the 
Statehood problem, with which Congress has been for some 


‘time occupied, it is understood that Arizona and New Mexico, 


which, by the census of 1900, had collectively a population 
of a little more than 318,000, will have to renounce their 
individual aspirations and accept admission as a single State. 
Politically, it is believed that the State will be Republican, 
but it is not expected to take part in the next Presidential 
election. Oklahoma also, though in 1900 it had a larger 
population than Arizona and New Mexico put together, will 
have io give up the hope of entering the Union as a separate 
State. Apparently it will have to acquiesce in fusion with 
Indian Territory; the State thus formed will have about a 
million inhabitants. Although, however, a bill to this effect 
may be passed during the present session of Congress, it will 
not beeome operative until the process of transforming the 
tribal ownership of land into individual ownership shall have 
been completed in Indian Territory, and until also allotments 
of public land for school purposes shall have been made. It 
seems to be taken for granted that the State made up of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory will, as regards political leaning, 
be Democratic. 

There is ample ground for the disappointment felt by 
friends of international peace at the decision rendered by 
The Hague Court of Arbitration in the matter of the claims 
against Venezuela, as regards the specific question whether 
the blockading powers should have a preference over those 
creditors who forbore to apply force to a feeble debtor. It 
is obvious that had the tribunal declined to give the three 
blockading powers a preference, it would have signally dis- 
couraged recourse to coercion. As it is, the two Russian mem- 
bers and the Austrian member, constituting the court, have 
concurred in declaring that the adjusted claims of the block- 
ading powers—Great Britain, Germany, and Italy—must first 
be paid from the money assigned by Venezuela for the pur- 
pose, namely, thirty per cent. of the customs revenue of 
La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, before any part of the fund 





















































can be allotted to the adjusted claims of the nonblockading 
powers. We cannot help thinking that the decision, whilst 
it will, of course, be accepted by all parties without any official 
protest, will not increase the confidence reposed by the friends 
of peace in The Hague Court of Arbitration. We doubt 
whether another important case will be referred to the tribunal 
for many a year to come. It may be that, on technical 
grounds, the judgment is unassailable, but we are sorry to re- 
nounce the hope that the tribunal would be governed by the 
broad principles of equity and humanity which it was’ created 
to uphold. From a merely pecuniary point of view, the de- 
feated litigants lose but little. It is caleulated that the as- 
sessed claims of Great Britain, and Germany—the claim of 
Italy is relatively small—will have been paid in about two 
years from the signing of the protocols, which took place in 
February, 1903. Within some five years thereafter, the as- 
sessed claims of the nonblockading powers will also have been 
liquidated. It was not, in truth, a pecuniary question, how- 
ever, that was litigated at The Hague. The question was 
whether, in the twentieth century, enlightened public opinion, 
represented in the permanent court of arbitration, would tol- 
erate the substitution of brute force for negotiation in the 
collection of ordinary debts. It should be remembered that 
the greater part of the claims of the blockading powers were 
based, not on a demand of reparation for injuries to person 
or property, but on debts arising out of contract, to which 
the maxim caveat emptor ought to apply. 


Mr. Frederick W. Seward, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
State, narrated at some length last week to a correspondent of 
the New York Times, the story of Russia’s friendly attitude 
towards the Union at the time of the civil war. It is a well- 
known story and fit to be kept green in the public memory. 
Mr. Seward’s rehearsal of it is timely. When the ruling class 
in England hoped to see the American republic divided, the 
ruling class in Russia hoped to see it hold together. Russia 
would join the powers in no movement that her statesmen felt 
to be hostile or embarrassing to Mr. Lincoln’s administration. 
At a critical time she sent a fleet to our shores. It lingered for 
months in our ports. It was then believed, and is still believed, 
that the intention was to put it at the service of our govern- 
ment if certain apprehended interference came from Europe. 
When it came to the sale and purchase of Alaska, that was a 
transaction between friends, and so conducted. Russia has 
seen her interest in promoting the aspirations of this coun- 
try. That her motives have been political rather than senti- 
mental makes no difference. Tlowever mixed her motives may 
have been it ought not to be forgotten for a moment that she 
has been our friend when friends were scarce and friendship 
meant something. 

We don’t think any good turn Russia ever did this country 
by word, or thought or deed has been forgotten for an instant. 
The Russian newspapers seem to think that American senti- 
ment is all for Japan, and that we are ready to rejoice at 
Russia’s discomfiture. Japan is our good friend, and has 
been ever since she came out into Western society. There is 
much about her cause that is bound to appeal to us. We 
have important trade interests in the East, and our reasonable 
solicitude about them may conflict at times with some of Rus- 
sia’s purposes. We don’t like Russian Jew-baiting, and our 
Jews resent it bitterly. The Russian bureaucracy does not 
strike us favorably. We are not the ally, nor the blind friend 
of any nation on earth. But as to being hostile to Russia, 
forgetful of past friendship, ready to rejoice at her discom- 
fiture—we are not. And Russians who know, must be aware 
of it. The United States is the friend of both contestants in 
the Eastern war. Its attitude is of the watchful and prayer- 
ful kind bred of a desire to minimize the damage to both con- 
testants, to limit destruction and death, and to bring its good 
offices to any juncture where they will be helpful. We cannot 
forget that we were the earliest friend of Japan among the 
Western nations. No more can we forget how constant a 
friend Russia has been to us. 


The situation in the Balkans grows worse from day to day. 
Not only is there a threat of impending trouble between 
Turkey and Bulgaria, with the practical certainty of an up- 
rising in Monastir and Kossovo; but there is already practi- 
-ally a state of war in northern Albania, in the regions west of 
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Uskub. Shemsi Pasha, with the Turkish regulars, has suc- 
ceeded in inflicting a severe check on the Albanian insur- 
gents; but, from what we know of these fierce and implacable 
mountaineers, this will stimulate rather than lessen their 
martial ardor. It is to some degree reassuring that the repre- 
sentatives of both Servia and Bulgaria have made declarations 
in an extremely pacific sense; but there seems some reason to 
believe that Turkey has decided on war. In the eyes of the 
Sultan, Bulgaria is a vassal, a troublesome and recalcitrant 
yassal, who most unjustifiably robbed him of Eastern Rumelia 
in 1885; and he will let slip no opportunity to recover and 
subdue not only Rumelia, but also Bulgaria itself. The sug- 
gestion has been made, with some show of authority, that Rus- 
sia will promise to let the Sultan have his own way in Bul- 
garia, in return for permission to the Black Sea fleet of seven 
battle-ships to pass through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. 
One hesitates before a suggestion so pregnant with evil, and so 
flatly in contradiction with Russia’s pro-Christian and_ pro- 
Slavonie policy in the Balkans for centuries. Yet Russia is 
in a position of dire necessity, as a result of Admiral Togo’s 
first attack on Port Arthur, and she may be forced to counsels 
of desperation. It is just possible that she may have made 
such sacrifices to Germany, and Austria, as will, in her belief, 
safeguard the Balkan Slavs, even if her own restraining hand 
is withdrawn. But even so, it is impossible to contemplat: 
without horror the probable fate of the women and children of 
Macedonia, if left to the tender mercy of the Sultan’s Asiatic 
hordes. 


Dardanelles, it is probable that England would find herself 
forced to contest its further passage, opposing it to her 
Mediterranean fleet. In plain words, the liberation of the 
Black Sea fleet would mean war with England, and therefore 
a general European war. England stands in close treaty rela- 
tions with Turkey, and is pledged to uphold Turkish au- 
thority against Russia, in certain defined matters, and, among 
others, in this very matter of the Dardanelles. This treaty 
engagement has recently been strengthened by positive declara- 
tions from Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, and it is as likely 
as anything can be, that England would fight at this stage 
of the proceedings, rather than await further developments. 
Russia evidently foresees this, and has gone so far as to mobil- 
ize the Turkestan and Transcaucasian armies: the armies des- 
tined for the invasion of India. In the state of Russian feel- 
ing towards England at this moment, such a move would be 
welcomed by the whole people, and there is no denying the 
fact that England’s position in India would be grave in the 
extreme. We may be sure that the victory of Port Arthur 
has been eagerly discussed in the bazars of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, of Allahabad and Peshawur, not as a defeat for Russia, 
but as a victory for Asiatics over Europeans; and the little 
flame of national aspiration thus kindled may be fanned into 
a conflagration, which will presently spread to three hundred 
millions. Timid in subjection, India’s millions are brave with 
the fanaticism of religious frenzy, once they are inflamed; 
and those who know what the Mutiny meant, in 1857, will look 
with hardly less dread to the possibilities offered by India, 
than to the fate awaiting the women and children of Macedo- 
nia. There are women and children, of English blood, in 
India, who might envy the lot of the Macedonian victims. 
Afghanistan may also see in the present situation just such 
an opportunity as the Sultan does. The wild mountaineers 
beyond the Kaibar pass are well armed, and of desperate valor. 
Nor is their attachment to England to be counted on, if their 
interest makes the other way. If they made common cause 
with a Russian invader, they would claim the Punjab and 
Kashmir as the spoils of war, and England has no bribe of 
equal value to offer them. 


Vegetarians who are interested in the spread of their con- 
victions about the proper nourishment of the human body will 
doubtless approve the new method of feeding college under- 
graduates which is on trial this year by the Harvard. Dining 
Association, which uses Memorial Hall in Cambridge. The 
association does not furnish the cheapest board the Harvard 
undergraduate can get: there are two eating clubs that are 
less expensive; but it tries to keep the price of food as low 
as it can. Until this year it supplied meals on the “ Amer- 
ican plan” for a price per week that was determined by its 









































expenses. But finding that there was expensive waste, chiefly 
in meat, fish, and eggs, it devised a new plan. It split the price 
of board into two parts. Each boarder now orders the meat, 
fish, and eggs that he wants, and pays for what he has; but the 
cost of all other provisions—tea, coffee, milk, butter, vege- 
tables, bread, cereals, and fruits—and the cost of service and 
running expenses, are shared by all alike. Last year, board at 
Memorial Hall cost $4 20 a week. This year vegetarian board 
costs $2 60 a week. Boarders who are content with it need 
pay no more. Those who want meat pay eleven or twelve 
cents a plate for beef, and get two eggs for seven cents. The 
new system is said to be very popular. It seems exceptionally 
favorable for experiments with vegetable diet, and is likely, 
one would think, to yield statistics of considerable interest. 
The member of this association who simply eats what is set 
before him becomes a vegetarian for the time being, without 
special thought or care. He is not tempted to eat meat because 
it is brought to him, or because he has to pay for it whether 
he wants it or not. No doubt many boarders who don’t eschew 
meat altogether materially reduce their consumption of it. 

Comptroller Grout of New York says that the city’s new, 
handsome, and costly Hall of Records will not furnish office- 
room to as many of the city officers as was expected, and de- 
clares that in his opinion it is a waste of money to build such 
buildings. He wants the city to buy an office-building in 
which its work can be done. He doesn’t think the public 
money should be spent on externals to the sacrifice of in- 
ternals. One can sympathize with his feelings without accept- 
ing his conclusions. The city needs an enormous amount of 
office-room for its work. No doubt if the Hall of Records had 
been built on strictly utilitarian lines it could have been made 
to provide many more offices than it does, for much less money. 
Looks and use in large city buildings are prone to be at odds. 
The outside of such buildings seems to be the natural enemy 
of the inside. What is wanted for the exterior is grace and 
beauty. What is wanted for the interior is light and air. 
That means lots of windows, and, in New York, many stories. 
But the multiplication of windows and the piling up of 
stories spoil the looks of any edifice. Every time a large 
building is put up in New York for the use of many persons 
there comes this irrepressible conflict between light and looks. 
If the insiders get the utmost light possible, the outsiders’ 
esthetic sense is injured. If the outsider is pleased with the 
appearance of a new club-house, he may be pretty sure that 
the members are hurting their eyes trying to read newspapers 
in a dim light. Nevertheless, it is an important part of the 
duty of a great city to be beautiful. There is nobody in New 
York so rich as the city of New York, and nobody better able, 
or more called upon, to adorn the town with buildings fit to 
delight and educate the eye. Give the public schools abundant 
light at any necessary cost to looks. Buy an office-building 
somewhere if that is really good policy. But when the city 
builds on a conspicuous site it should build for beauty as well 
as for use. It should not recklessly sacrifice proportion or 
adornment to convenience, or economy. Whoever builds an 
edifice that delights the eye does a service to his fellows, and 
when the city does it, it serves its own citizens. 

President John Finley, of the College of the City of 
New York, estimates, according to the New York Herald, that 
the college graduate has one chance in forty of “succeeding 
in life,” whereas the man who hasn’t been to college has only 
one chance in ten thousand. President Schurman of Cornell 
feels about as strongly as Dr. Finley does about the useful- 
ness of a college education as a preparation for “success.” 
President Hadley of Yale feels that “success” is a very loose 
and indefinite word, and that the evidence of biographical 
dictionaries about the men who have, or have not, achieved it, 
is to be taken gingerly and with much reserve. Not many per- 
sons doubt any longer that an American college education is 
an advantage to most youths who can get it, but in these at- 
tempts to estimate statistically what college education does 
for men, there is a good deal of confusing of post hoc and 
propter hoc. Define success as you will, a much larger pro- 
portion of American college men win it than of men who don’t 
zo to college. But how much college training does for those 
suecessful men is still debatable. Remember they are a picked 
lot in the first place, the likeliest children of parents whose 
ability or desire to send their children to college is evidence 
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of better fortune, or at least of higher aspirations, than the 
average. And because their parents are, as a rule, more or 
less prosperous and well educated, they get, and would get, 
whether they went to college or not, a better than average 
start in life. In order to make an estimate that would be 
really fair of what college does for boys it would be necessary 
to compare the fortunes of two groups of boys from same- 
thing like the same rank of life and of something like equal 
ability, one a college taught group, and the other not. But 
that cannot well be done. The colleges get the likeliest boys. 
If one boy out of a family of four goes to college it is the 
clever one. The boys who might go to college and don’t, are 
commonly the lazy ones who won’t study. The colleges get 
nowadays, a large proportion of the best boys of the strongest 
families. The best boys of the strongest families would win 
far more than their proportionate share of success even if 
there were no colleges. 

A despatch from New Orleans says that Major Hersey and 
Captain Bruce, late of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, are in that 
city planning for the secret organization of a cavalry regiment, 
to be recruited as far as possible from the survivors of the 
Rough Rider regiment for service in the army of Japan. 
Japan has shown no disposition so far to share the glories of 
her war with foreigners, and has discouraged military adven- 
turers from looking to her for congenial work, but it is sup- 
posed that an offer of a cavalry regiment might be accepted, 
because Japan is short of cavalry. We doubt if there is much 
in this New Orleans story, and certainly all good Americans 
must hope that it is not true. It becomes Americans to be 
carefully neutral in this Eastern war, and if our government 
got word that a regiment of Rough Riders was edging towards 
the Pacific, it would probably feel constrained to round it up 
and keep it under lock and key in some convenient jail. That 
would be painful. And if the regiment actually got off it 
would be worse yet, for it would not only impair the sincerity 
of our attitude of neutrality, but it would clear the country at 
a swoop of an aggregation of fighting men that could not be 
replaced. If the surviving bunch of Rough Riders broke jail 
and got off to Japan, there would be little major-general ma- 
terial left in the country, except such as a strict search might 
develop from among the graduates of West Point. No good 
American wants to see our military resources so depleted. 


These are the days in which the sophisticated wives of New 
York are taking their husbands to see Candida. Candida is a 
little play by Bernard Shaw. Shaw is a playwright, musical 
critic, and socialist. He was born in Dublin and lives in Lon- 
don. There is not much to his play—no tank, no remarkable 
stage effects, no astonishing costumes, little or no electricity, 
searcely anything but the brains Shaw put into it. It could 
be given in a drawing-room; nevertheless, it is doing very well, 
and is more talked about than all the other plays in town, 
excepting Parsifal, of course. It is exceedingly clever: the 
brains put into it are of excellent quality, and that, gratifying 
to say, has helped to bring it suecess. But the secret of its 
hold on this community is the force with which it conveys to 
married men the conviction that they are hopelessly unworthy 
of their wives. Candida is the admirable wife of a very decent 
and affectionate British clergyman. There is nothing against 
the clergyman. [le is a good fellow with normal and creditable 
male sentiments. He loves his wife and is thankful he has got 
her, and she loves him. He feels that she is an invaluable help 
to him, and praises Heaven that she is his. The unconscionable 
Shaw, through the medium of an impossibly erratie and dis- 
cerning young poet, exhibits the wife as the pulse of the 
machine (the hull t’ing ” of the Bowery), and the good and 
manly clergyman as a floating atom made visible by her rays. 
This is the exhibition which the sophisticated ladies of New 
York think it profitable for their husbands to view. The 
husbands dutifully view it, and are brought away in the condi- 
tion of worms that have passed under a steam-roller. Ladies 
who are not yet residents of New York, but who are coming 
here presently for their spring clothes, may think it worth 
while to bring their husbands along, and give them our Can- 
dida treatment for marital insufficiency. 


Now New York has one. Athens’s 
New York’s by 


Athens had a Pallas. 
Pallas is commemorated by the Parthenon. 
the advertisements on the Public Library fence. 
































































Mr. Root’s Impressive Defence of the 
Administration’s Panama Policy 


Ir anything was needed to convince the American people that 
they have no reason to condemn or to regret the relation of their 
Federal government to Panama’s assertion of independence, it is 
forthcoming in the complete and conclusive exposition of the facts 
which was made by Mr. Elihu Root at the Washington-birthday 
celebration of the Union League Club of Chicago. The full effect 
of the exposition will be felt only by those who read it from be- 
ginning to end; but there are certain features of it, dealing with 
charges levelled at the Roosevelt administration, that seem here 
and now to call for particular notice. 

The Republican administration, representing a party which strove 
successfully to sustain our Union, has been accused of encouraging 
in the case of Panama the assertion of a right to secession which 
was denied to the Confederacy. It has been pointed out in these 
columns that no parallel exists between the relation sustained by 
our seceding States to the Union under the Constitution and the 
relation of the State of Panama to the United States of Colombia 
under the Constitution of 1863, the only federal organic law which 
the inhabitants of the isthmus were legally or morally bound to 
obey. As a Republican, Mr. Root recognizes the importance of 
establishing this fact, and a considerable part of his speech is 
devoted to the demonstration. He begins with reminding us that, 
by their own efforts, the inhabitants of the isthmus secured their 
liberation from Spain and established an independent republic. It 
was subsequently and voluntarily that they entered the Colom- 
bian confederation. When, in 1832, that confederation was broken 
into three parts, Panama chese to remain associated with New 
Granada until 1840, when she resumed her independence, and re- 
mained a separate sovereignty for two years. She then renewed 
the connection with New Granada, and retained it until 1855, 
when a constitutional amendment went into force whereby it was 
provided that the State of Panama, in all matters—except those 
concerning foreign relations, the regular army and marines, the 
federal finances, the naturalization of foreigners, and the federal 
system of weights and measures—should freely exercise legislative 
and administrative powers in accordance with the regulations of 
its own state Constitution. 

Mr. Root proceeded to show that since the date last named, now 
almost half a century ago, the State of Panama has never volun- 
tarily surrendered her sovereignty. In 1863 she accepted a new 
federal Constitution which undertook to distribute general and 
local powers between the federal and the state governments. It 
provided that every legislative or executive act of the federal gov- 
ernment which should attack the sovereignty of a constituent 
state should be liable to abrogation through the vote of the latter, 
expressed by the majority of its legislature. The Constitution 
of 1863 also provided that it could be changed only by a con- 
vention called on the application of all the state legislatures, or 
when specific amendments were solicited by a majority of such 
legislatures and ratified by the unanimous votes of the Senate of 
Plenipotentiaries, each state having one vote. Mr. Root recalls that 
Mr. King, then our minister at Bogota, reported to the Secretary 
of State that, under the Constitution of 1863, the states comprising 
the confederation were vested with absolute and unqualified 
sovereignty. From them emanated all authority, and with- 
out their assent none could be exercised by the federal function- 
aries. 

Mr. Root shows himself alive to the importance of keeping in 
view the fact that, under the Constitution of 1863, the sovereign 
State of Panama lived in confederation with the other states of 
Colombia for twenty-three years—i. e., up to 1886. Moreover, the 
State of Panama never legally lost her rights under that Con- 
stitution of 1863, but was deprived of them in 1886 by the usurp- 
ing dictator Nufiez, who, by his personal fiat, assumed to promul- 
gate a new federal Constitution, which took from the people of 
the isthmus every vestige of self-government. Not only did this 
pretended Constitution of 1886 give the President at Bogota the 
right to appoint a Governor of Panama, who, in turn, was to ap- 
point all other administrative officers in the department; but, 
while it left to other states their legislatures, it robbed Panama 
even of a consultative legislature, and subjected the isthmus in 
all things to the legislative authority of the Bogota Congress. 
This mock Constitution, which placed the property and the lives 
of the inhabitants of the isthmus under the absolute authority of 
a dictator in a distant capital, was never submitted to the citi- 
zens of the State of Panama for their approval or rejection. It 
was never consented to by them. Mr. King, our minister at 
3ogota, describing the instrument of oppression devised by Nuiiez, 
said that no generous mind could contemplate the disasters which 
had befallen the inhabitants of the isthmus without feeling a 
deep sorrow for the wrongs inflicted on a weak and long-suffering 
folk, who mourned the destruction of their chartered rights as the 
loss of a cherished freedom that must be regained at the cost of 
every peril. In December, 1886, four months after the promul- 
gation by Nufiez of the sham Constitution, our consul at Panama 
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reported that three-fourths of the people of the isthmus desired 
separation, and would revolt if they could get arms and felt 
that the United States would not interfere, as they had inter- 
fered in 1885 on behalf of the usurper. In 1895 the inhabitants 
of Panama arose and were suppressed by force. In 1899 they 
rose again, and for three years maintained a war for liberation. 
which was brought to an end by the armed interposition of the 
United States. The rising of November, 1903, was the fourth 
attempt of this people to regain the rights of which they had 
been robbed when the Constitution of 1863 was overthrown by 
Nuiiez. 

What, then, was the situation in November, 1903? The people 
of Panama owned the isthmus and the right to construct through 
it a canal as truly as the State of New York owns the Erie 
Canal. The sovereign State of Panama, under the Constitution of 
1863, which alone was binding on it, had never parted with its 
title, or with its substantial rights, but had simply constituted 
the federal government at Bogota its trustee for the representation 
and protection of its rights in foreign relations. The trustee had 
proved faithless to its trust; it had repudiated its obligations with- 
out the consent of the true owner; it had seized by the strong hand 
the rights which it was bound to protect. In a word, Colombia 
itself had broken the bond of union, and destroyed the compact 
upon which alone depended its right to represent the owner of 
the isthmus. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Root submits that the question 
for the United States to determine last November was, Shall 
we take a canal treaty from the true owners, or shall we take 
one from the faithless trustee, and, in the latter event, put 
back for a third time the yoke of foreign domination upon the 
neck of Panama, at the request of a government which has tried 
to play toward us the part of a blackmailer? The ex-Secretary of 
War puts it to the conscience of the American people, who are to 
pass judgment upon the action of their government, whether the 
decision of President Roosevelt in the premises was not a right 
eous decision. 

We cannot doubt that all fair-minded people will accept as de- 
cisive Mr. Root’s defence of the right of the State of Panama to 
assert its independence. Did our Federal government suggest or 
connive at the assertion of the right? That is another ques- 
tion which is lucidly and exhaustively discussed in Mr. Root’s 
address. 

That a rejection of the canal treaty and a final adjournment 
of the Bogota Congress would be followed by an uprising on the 
Isthmus of Panama was undoubtedly expected by our Federal 
government, as it was expected by all intelligent readers of Amer- 
ican newspapers. Under the circumstances, it was the duty of 
our State and Navy departments to take the same precautionary 
steps which they had always taken at similar conjunctures— 
that is to say, to have naval vessels present to keep the transit 
of the isthmus open and te protect American life and property. 
Mr. Root submits that if the course adopted by our State and 
Navy departments is open to any criticism, it is that there was 
too little rather than too much prevision and preparation. There 
was no naval vessel of the United States at the city of Panama 
and there were no armed forces of the United States there when 
the rising occurred. At Colon there was just one small vessel, 
which was able to land a force of forty-two marines and blue- 
jackets. That was the entire force which the United States had on 
the isthmus at the time of the revolution. Those forty-two ma- 
rines and bluejackets were landed at Colon because, on the morn- 
ing of November 3, the commander of four hundred and _ fifty 
Colombian soldiers had notified the American consul that if two 
Colombian officers who had been arrested by the insurgents at 
Panama on the preceding evening were not released by two o’clock 
p.M. he would open fire on the town of Colon and kill every United 
States citizen in the place. It was not until the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and in consequence of a conference with the insurgent leaders, 
in which American officers took no part, that the Colombian troops 
sailed away from the harbor of Colon. 

To the objection that, in obedience to American orders, the 
Panama Railway Company refused to transport the four hundred 
and fifty Colombian soldiers to Panama, Mr. Root replies that the 
same prohibition was enforced against the fifteen hundred armed 
insurgents at Panama, who were anxious to use the road for the 
purpose of proceeding to Colon. As a matter of fact, the attitude 
maintained by the trifling American force was absolutely neutral, 
as between the insurgents on the one hand and the Colombian sol- 
diers on the other. It was inspired by a single purpose, that, 
namely, of protecting the lives and property of American citizens, 
and of preserving the free and uninterrupted transit of the 
isthmus. 

We are not surprised that, in presence of the facts marshalled 
by ex-Secretary Root, a large part of the Democratic Senators 
should have renounced opposition to a ratification of the canal 
treaty, or that Senator Hoar, with admirable candor, should have 
abjured the suspicion with which he was inclined, at one time, 
to regard the relation of our Federal government to the revolution 
at Panama. 
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Mr. Cleveland Speaks 


We do not think that we exaggerate when we say that the utter- 
ance of no American citizen—we do not except Mr. Roosevelt— 
ould be so eagerly heard, and so seriously considered, as will be 
tle appeal addressed by ex-President Cleveland to his fellow Dem- 
ccrats through the Saturday Evening Post. The extraordinary ef- 
fect of this appeal is due mainly to the man from whom it comes, 
hut partly also to the fact that it was uttered at the psychological 
moment. The author of the appeal is the only man, with the ex- 
ception of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, who has thrice 
heen nominated for the office of Chief Magistrate by the section of 
his fellow citizens that were first described as Democratic-Repub- 
licans, but are now known as Democrats. Like the predecessors 
that we have named, Mr. Cleveland was once beaten, and was 
twice triumphant. He alone since the civil war has evinced the 
ability to place the Democratic party in control of the nation. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that every thoughtful word of a man 
who has spoken but seldom since his retirement from public life 
should be weleomed and treasured by that large section of his. 
countrymen who see in him the one commander who, for upwards 
of a generation, has borne their standard to victory. We add that 
the message, weighty and inspiring in itself, could hardly have 
been more timely. The hour is at hand when State conventions 
will assemble for the purpose of naming delegates to the Demo- 
cratie national convention, which will meet at St. Louis on July 6. 
It is ineredible that the choice of delegates will not be materially 
affected by Mr. Cleveland’s stirring appeal. 

Perhaps, instinctively foreseeing Mr. Bryan’s criticism that the 
ex-President’s demand for an assertion of time-honored principles 
came too late, Mr. Cleveland begins his article by remind- 
ing his readers that more than three years ago, or im- 
mediately after the catastrophic defeat of the Bryanized De- 
mocracy in 1900, he pleaded, through the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, for a_ better recognition by the’ organization of 
the rank and file of the party, who were, he insisted, still 
undismayed by defeat, still stanch in their devotion to the 
traditional conception of Democracy, and still eager to fight for 
the supremacy of the party under trusted leadership. Mr. Cleve- 
land reminded the readers of that former article, which Mr. Bryan 
seems to have forgotten, that therein the ex-President claimed no 
higher position in party councils than a place among the rank 
and file; but, writing after a second Democratic rout, and invited 
hy a fatuous persistence in a new and strange party programme, 
he attempted to describe the disposition of those who had to bear 
the brunt of Democratic battle in the following words: “ Our 
fighting forces will respond but listlessly and falteringly if sum- 
moned to a third defeat in a strange cause; but if they hear the 
rallying call of true Democracy, they will gather for battle with 
old-time Democratic enthusiasm and courage.” 

Mr. Cleveland proceeds to point out that, since that former ap- 
peal to his fellow Democrats was penned, remarkable changes 
have occurred, changes full of encouragement to the Democratic 
party, and of inspiration to the conscientious discharge of Dem- 
ocratie duty. In other words, he is one of those convinced that 
there is an opportunity for Democratic success in the coming 
Presidential election. Although the belief is welcome, he does not 
think the wish father to the thought. The belief is built, he says, 
on an unshaken and abiding trust in the patriotism, the intelli- 
gence, and the ultimately clarified foresight of his fellow country- 
men. This trust will not permit him, he continues, to overlook the 
meaning of the daily increasing signs of restlessness among our 
people, a restlessness due to the startling and flippant abandonment 
by the party in power of our national maxims and traditions, its 
disregard of our national moral restraints, its inconsiderate tend- 
ency to set aside national good faith, its willingness to break 
away from safe and accustomed moorings, and its contemptuous 
neglect of our national mission. In Mr. Cleveland’s judgment, these 
conditions, together with the administration’s broken pledges and 
forgotten promises of reform, not only explain the popular dis- 
trust and fear prevailing throughout the land, but suggest that, 
anid such ominous political weather, not a few of our fellow cit- 
izeus who may have acted hitherto with the Republican party, but 
Who thoughtfully and constantly love our free institutions, will 
be not unmindful of the safety and tranquillity that may be offered 
by a patriotic and conservative Democracy. 

But what does an opportunity amount to? The Democracy had 
one in 1880, and threw it away. It had another in 1888, and 
let itself be robbed of it. It might have had a third in 1900 
had not the worthless vote of the delegate from Hawaii turned 
the scale in committee for the reassertion of the Chicago plat- 
form. Opportunities are the pitfalls of fools. Mr. Cleveland does 
not fail to warn his fellow Democrats that opportunity is only dis- 
tantly related to actual accomplishment; that, of itself, unaided 
and alone, it warrants no expectation of attaining successful re- 
Suits. For Democrats all over the Union, and especially in the 
Southern States, which have most at stake, the vital question to 
ponder is whether wise, unselfish, and patriotic effort shall reap 
fruit from the present opportunity. Mr. Cleveland seems to hope 
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and believe that they will not let the occasion slip; that they 
will awake betimes to the perception that victory can only be 
gained by a sincere and honest offer of reasonable and practicable 
measures promotive of public security and prosperity, and by 
truthful pledges of intelligent and conscientious political service— 
all predicated on the unadulterated creed of genuine and safe De- 
mocracy. 

Is the programme vague? Mr. Cleveland makes it definite. He 
reminds his readers that Democracy loves equality of benefits un- 
der our chosen institutions, and hates the bestowal of special priv- 
ileges upon the few at the expense of the many. Consequently, he 
would have his party’s message to the people demand tariff re- 
form; and he points out that the demand is emphasized by a situa- 
tion which reveals to all men the shelter and aid afforded by ex- 
isting tariff laws to huge business combinations that menace the 
sturdiness with which our citizenship once was characterized, by 
closing against the individual the door of independent industrial 
enterprise. Mr. Cleveland next directs attention to a truth that 
lately we have lost sight of, the truth, namely, that money exacted 
by taxation from the people ostensibly for the support of their Fed- 
eral government is held in trust for that specific purpose, and that 
its needless and reckless appropriation, even on the pretext of a 
legitimate furtherance of public ends, is spoliation, bald and 
flagrant. 

Turning, next, to the Republican policy in the matter of the 
Philippines, Mr. Cleveland, outlining what he thinks ought to be 
the message of the Democracy to the American people, insists that, 
in sincere and consistent compliance with the spirit and _pro- 
fession of our interposition in behalf of Cuba, the beneficent de- 
signs carried out by us in the case of that island should be ex- 
tended also to the lands which, as an incident of that interference, 
have come under our control; that the people of the Philippines 
should be aided in the establishment of a government of their 
own; and that, when this is accomplished, our interference in their 
domestic affairs should cease. 

In his remarkable contribution to the Saturday Evening Post 
the ex-President does not profess to have recapitulated all the 
topics that should find a place in the message formulated by the 
St. Louis convention, but only to mention some of those that, in 
any event, ought not to be omitted. The topics touched by him are 
such as involve an appeal to the moral sense of all our fellow 
countrymen, and to their love of the elevating and ennobling qual- 
ities of American institutions. The appeal may be unheeded. If 
the rising wave of sordidness is to be allowed to drown our moral 
sense, and if the people’s attachment to our free institutions is 
only such as has its origin in present or anticipated selfish ad- 
vantage, Democracy may as well renounce the hope of dislodging 
the Republican party from the control of our Federal government. 
Not yet will Mr. Cleveland, however, renounce the hope. He be- 
lieves that the importance of the present crisis will be recog- 
nized, and that the American people, conscious of danger, will re- 
spond to the rallying cry of true Democracy if they are made sure 
that peace and safety lie in that direction. How will they gain 
that assurance? A platform is made up of promises. Who shall 
vouch for their fulfilment? The nominee must be himself a plat- 
form. Mr. Cleveland well says that, at a time like this, the Dem- 
ocratic party cannot, with prudence or honor, undertake the bat- 
tle of the people, except under a leader who not only represents 
its best traditions and purposes, but who fully realizes what is 
meant by the tremendous issues of the conflict. 





The Nebraskans and Mr. Rockefeller 


CHANCELLOR E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of the University of Ne- 
braska, is a Baptist. It is second nature for college presidents to 
want money for their institutions. When they are Baptists it is 
second nature for them to ask Mr. J. E. Rockefeller to give it to 
them. Dr. Andrews did so. Mr. Rockefeller said he would give 
two-thirds of $100,000 if the people of Nebraska would give the 
balance. Most of that balance has been subscribed, but there is a 
great outery in Nebraska about accepting Mr. Rockefeller’s money. 

The Nebraskans had better take all of Mr. Rockefeller’s money 
that they can get. It is excellent money. If they think he has too 
much, they should not neglect to relieve him of what they can. 

If they think he has been rapacious, they should encourage 
him in liberality. If they think his gains are ill gotten, they may 
at least assist in making his disbursements beneficial. 

It seems wise to regard Mr. Rockefeller, not as a fellow human 
creature, but as a mental force, the exercise of which in trade un- 
der conditions which have prevailed in this country during the 
last thirty years has been attended with highly interesting and 
instructive results. It seems no more expedient to reject his offer- 
ings than to throw back into the sea parcels of wreckage cast up 
after a great storm. Reject nothing, Nebraskans! Fetch ashore 
all you can. The sea, at once destructive and bountiful, is a part 
of nature. So is Mr. Rockefeller. 
































































































PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


A brief summary of the events which led to the present Eastern crisis, and an account of the 
progress of the war, day by day, based upon official letters and despatches from the Far East 


Hi events leading to the war in the Far East are, briefly, 

as follows: On the 12th of August, 1903, the Japanese 

government proposed to Russia, through its representative 

at St. Petersburg, the following basis of an agreement for 

arriving at a friendly adjustment of the interests of 
both in Korea, Manchuria, and the Far East: 

1.—A mutual agreement to respect the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Chinese and Korean empires. 

2.—A mutual engagement to maintain the principle of an equal 
opportunity for the commercial industry of all nations with the 
natives of those countries. 

3.—A_ reciprocal recognition of Japan's preponderating inter- 
ests in Korea, and of Russia’s special interests in railway en- 
terprises in Manchuria, and a mutual recognition of the rights of 
Japan and Russia to take measures necessary for the protection 
of the above-mentioned interests in so far as such measures should 
not violate the principle enunciated in Article 1. 

4.—The recognition by Russia of the exclusive rights of Japan 
to give advice and assistance to Korea in the interest of reform and 
good government. 

5.—The engagement on the part of Russia not to impede the 
eventual extension of the Korean railway into southern Man- 
churia, so as to connect with eastern China and the Shanghai- 
Kwan-New-chwang lines. 

On the 3d of October the Russian government sent a_ reply 
in which it declined to consider proposals respecting the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity ef China, stipulated the main- 
tenance of the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in China, and requested that Japan de- 
clare Manchuria and its littoral as being entirely outside of her 
sphere and interest. Russia recognized Japan’s right to despatch 
troops to Korea when necessary for the protection of her inter- 
ests there, but refused to allow Japan to use any portion of Korean 
territory for strategical purposes. She proposed the establishment 
of a neutral zone in Korean territory north of the thirty-ninth 
parallel. 

The gist of the reply of the Japanese government to these pro- 
posals was that as she had important commercial interests in 
Manchuria, with hopes of their future development, she could not 
recognize Manchuria as being entirely outside her sphere of in- 
terest. With regard to the neutral zone, Japan proposed that if 
one were to be established it should be on both sides of the 
boundary-line between Manchuria «nd Korea, with an equal width 
of about 100 miles. After discussing these points repeatedly at 
Tokyo, the Japanese government presented its definite reply, em- 
bodyving these points, on the 30th of October. On the 11th of De- 
cember Russia submitted her answer, suppressing the clauses re- 
lating to Manchuria, so that the proposed convention would apply 
entirely to Korea, and maintaining her original demand in regard 
to the non-employment of Korean territory for strategical purposes 
and insisting again upon a neutral zone. 

These points were discussed on both sides without result. The 
last note from Russia was received at Tokyo on the 6th of January. 
It stipulated “the recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its lit- 
toral as outside her sphere of interest,” but agreed, “ within the 
limits of that province, not to impede Japan or any other power 
in the employment of rights and privileges acquired by them under 
existing treaties with China exclusive of the establishment of a 
settlement.” The clauses regarding a neutral zone in Korean ter- 
ritory and the non-employment of Korean territory for strategical 
purposes were still insisted upon by Russia. These conditions 
Japan felt unable to fulfil. Further negotiations were undertaken 
by Japan, but no reply was received from Russia. <A reply, how- 
ever, was written, and was in the hands of the Russian minister 
at Tokyo for delivery to the Japanese government on the same day 
that Japan, by recalling her stail from St. Petersburg, broke off 
diplomatic relations, 

This recall, followed by the withdrawal of M. Kurino, the Japan- 
ese minister, from St. Petersburg, was virtually a declaration of 
war, although no act of hostility occurred for forty-eight hours. 

February 6.—In reply, Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, acting under instructions from his government, sent the 
following circular telegram to Russian representatives abroad: 

“His Imperial Majesty has been pleased to order that the Rus- 
sian minister at Tokyo, with the whole staff of the imperial mis- 
sion, shall leave the capital of Japan without delay.” 

The attitude taken by the Russian government in these proceed- 
ings was that the entire responsibility of the declaration of hos- 
tilities lay with Japan, since the reply to Japan’s note with regard 
to a diplomatic settlement of questions in dispute was already in 
the hands of Baron de Rosen, the Russian minister at Tokyo, for 
delivery to the Japanese Foreign Minister when diplomatic rela- 
tions were severed by Japan. 

February 7.—Japan, after waiting forty-eight hours following 
the withdrawal of her diplomatic representatives from Russia, sent 
her war-ships to sea with orders to attack the Russian flag wherever 
it was found. 

February 8.—According to the official accounts received by Baron 
Hayashi, the Japanese minister in London, the first naval engage- 
ment of the war took place off Chemulpo, Korea. The Japanese 
squadron escorting transports met the Russian gunboat Korietz 
as the latter was coming out of port. The Korietz fired on the Jap- 
anese torpedo-boats; the latter despatched two torpedoes without 
effect, and the Korietz returned to her anchorage in the port. 
February 9.—Early in the morning Adniiral Uriu, commanding 
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the Japanese squadron, formally called on the Russian war-ships 
Variag and Korietz to leave Chemulpo before noon. The two Rus 
sian vessels left port at about 11.30 a.M., and a battle ensued 
After about an hour’s engagement the Russian war-ships sough 
refuge among the islands. Towards night the Russian cruise 
Variag sank, and the following day the Norietz was also reporte: 
to have been sunk, blown up by her crew. Forty-nine men were 1 
ported to have been killed on the Variag. 

Shortly after midnight on the morning of February 9 the Jap 
anese made a torpedo attack upon the Russian war-ships lying o} 
Port Arthur. Later, about ten o'clock in the morning, an attack 
was made by the Japanese fleet olf Port Arthur. In the attack 
ing fleet were sixteen Japanese war-ships, and in the opposin 
Russian fleet were five battle-ships. five first and second clas 
cruisers, and fifteen torpedo-boats. The coast batteries at Port 
Arthur took part in the battle also. As a result of this batth 
and the torpedo attack during the night the following Russian 
war-ships were injured: Battle-ships Czarevitch and Retvisan, and 
cruisers Pallada, Diana, Askold, and Novik. ; 

In Admiral Togo’s report to the government at Tokyo of the at 
tack on Port Arthur, it is said that two Russian battle-ships and 
one cruiser were damaged by torpedoes, that no Japanese ships 
were seriously damaged, and that the Japanese loss in men was 
four killed and fifty-four wounded. The Russian loss in men, ac 
cording to the official statement of Viceroy Alexieff, was: of the 
squadron, five officers wounded, fourteen men killed, and_ sixty 
four wounded; of the forts, one man killed, one seriously wounded, 
and five slightly wounded. 

February 10.—The Czar issued a Supreme Manifest, in which 
he said: 

“ Without advising us of the fact that the breach of such rela- 
tions would in itself mean an opening of warlike operations, the 
Japanese government gave orders to its torpedo-boats to suddenly 
attack our squadron standing in the outer harbor of the fortress 
of Port Arthur. Upon receiving reports from the Viceroy in the 
Far East about this we immediate!y commanded him to answer 
the Japanese challenge with armed force.” 

February 11.—The Russian torpedo transport Yenesei was sunk 
by accidentally striking a mine in the harbor at Port Arthur. It 
is officially reported that as a result of this accident the captain, 
three other officers, and ninety-one men were killed. 

According to a despatch to the London Times from Tokyo, it is 
reported that, since the beginning of the war, at least five Rus- 
sian commercial steamers—the Hkaterintoslaff, Mukden, Russia, 
Argun, and Alexander—have been captured by Japan in Korean 
and adjacent waters. In addition, a despatch to the Daily Mail 
from: Tokyo says that the Russian whalers Clorige, Nocolai, Ale.x- 
ander, and Michael, captured by the Japanese, have arrived at 
Sasebo. 

February 13.—In order to preserve the neutrality of China, Sec- 
retary Hay to-day issued the following statement through the State 
Department : 

* After some preliminary exchange of views between this govern- 
ment and the governments of other powers interested in Chinese 
matters, the department on February 10 sent the following in- 
struction to the American representatives in St. Petersburg, Tokyo. 
and Peking: 


“You will express to the Minister for Foreign Affairs the ear- 
nest desire of the government of the United States that in the 
course of the military operations which have begun between Rus- 
sia and Japan the neutrality of China, and in all practicable ways 
her administrative entity, shall he respected by both parties, and 
that the area of hostilities shall be localized and limited as much 
as possible, so that undue excitement and disturbance of the Chi- 
nese people may be prevented, and the least possible loss to the com- 
merce and peaceful intercourse of the world may be occasioned. 

Joun Hay.” 

At the same time this government informed all the, powers sig- 
natory of the protocol at Peking of its action, and requested siin- 
ilar action on their part. 

By February i9 responses favorable to Secretary Hay’s proposi- 
tion had been received from all the powers, Japan accepting thie 
plan to respect China’s neutrality in case it is respected by Russia. 
Russia, in answering the note, stipulated that the neutrality of the 
Chinese Empire is to be respected, with the reservation that Man- 
churia shall not be regarded as excluded from the field of hos- 
tilities or as embraced within the administrative entity of China. 

February 13.—The Russian cruiser Boyarin was blown up in the 
same manner as the Yenesei, by accidentally striking a mine. 

February 17.—An official communication from Viceroy Alexieff 
says that a Japanese merchant steamer, the Nagonoura Maru, was 
destroyed off the northwestern coast of Japan by the Vladivostok 
squadron, and that forty-one of her crew were captured. 

February 24.—It is reported from St. Petersburg that Count 
Lamsdorff, the Foreign Minister, has issued to her foreign repre- 
sentatives a circular protesting against Japan’s violation of Korean 
neutrality in occupying, contrary to her promise, a country whose 
independence is recognized by all the powers. 

February 25.—A report from Viceroy Alexieff states that an un- 
successful attempt was made by the Japanese to bottle up the Rus- 
sian fleet at Port Arthur by sinking steamers in the channel. Tlie 
report says that four Japanese steamers were disabled, and that 
one of the four escorting torpedo-boats was sunk. 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y 











RUSSIAN TROOP-HORSES ARRIVING AT NEWCHWANG, MANCHURIA, 
OVER THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


The photograph shows a train on the Trans-Siberian Railroad filled with troop-horses and third-class passengers. It is over 
this road that Russia, under very formidable difficulties, is transporting troops and munitions of war to the front 
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RUSSIANS ATTENDING TO THEIR WOUNDED IN THE FIELD 


it is, estimated that there ave at present at the seene of avar in the Far East between tio and three thousand nurses and 
physicians connected with the aork of the Red Cross Nociely. Count Orloff Darkdoff, a philanthropist and intimate friend 
of the late Crear Alewander T1.. is said to hare given $500,000 to the Red Cross Society for hospital and medical use at the 
front. Of this sum, $200,000 is to be devoted to the establishment of a school for children made orphans by the war 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 


CHEMULPO HARBOR, WHERE THE TWO RUSSIAN WAR-SHIPS, 
“VARIAG” AND “KORIETZ,” WERE SUNK 


Chemulpo is the port of Seoul, the capital of Korea, and is an important strategical point in the contest between Japan 
and Russia. It was off Chemulpo that the Russian war-ships “* Variag” and “ Korictz” were sunk by the Japanese squadron 
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OFFICERS AND CREW OF JAPAN’S ARMORED CRUISER “ASAMA” 


The * Asama”™ took an active part in the first naval engagement of the war with Russia, achich resulted in the disabling of 
seven of the Czur’s war-ships. A description of the “ Asama” and her equipment was given in the “ Weekly” of February 20 
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A STORY OF THE CHINA SHOP 


An Artists View Of The Complications In The Far East 
By ALBERT LEVERING . 
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Uncle Sam. “ Seems ter be a little trouble at the store to-day, boys.”’ Uncle Sam (to France, Germany, and England). “ There he goes in- 


side, boys; guess we’d better stay out fer a while. 
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Uncle Sam (to China). “ Be careful you don't get mired up in it.” China. “ Hellup!” : : 
Uncle Sam. “ dJinkys! they’re pulled him inside toe. Don’t git too 
near, boys.” 
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Uncle Sam. “Never mind, boys. Don’t go any nevrer. We'll just The Kaiser, ct al. “ Dot looks to usses like ve vait. Uncle Sammy twas 
wait a few days.” right, yes?” 
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By James 


HOPE that Mr. A. IE. W. Mason, whose new novel, 7'he 
Truants, began in the last number of the WEEKLY, is not go- 
ing to allow himself to be side-tracked by politics. A recent 
skit on the idiosyncratic tendencies of well-known authors 
in Punch makes Mr. Mason say: * No novelist can really do 
his work properly unless he is an M.P. That should be the dis- 
tinction for which novelists should strive. For my next book, 
which is to be called Godiva of the Hustings, 1 must have Parlia- 
mentary experience.” L see that Mr. Mason has been recently 
adopted as a Liberal candidate for Coventry, and has been making 
speeches to the electors. At a recent meeting held under the 
auspices of the Coventry Liberal Association, he was supported 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. J. M. Barrie, who are very good 
friends of the novelist. Mr. Mason is one of the most promising 
of the younger novelists in England, and came into prominence lit- 
tle more than a year ago with The Four Feathers, which, with the 
late Mr. Merriman’s novel, The Vultures, was everywhere in Eng- 
land pronounced to be the strongest work of fiction of that year. 
Of the half-dozen novels he has written, The Four Feathers and 
Viranda of the Balcony are the best known. It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Fiske presented a dramatization of the latter during the 
season of 1901-02, but few are aware of the fact that the author 
himself made an adaptation of his 
second novel, The Courtship of 
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venture to state that no one who reads the opening pages of 
The Masquerader will want to miss the succeeding chapters of 
that story. The situation involved may be a rare one in human 
experience, but it is net improbable, and it is fraught with dra- 
matie possibilities of which so ingenious a story-teller as Mrs. 
Thurston may be trusted to make the most dexterous use. When 
the novel comes to be published in book form IL anticipate a wide 
popularity for it, for there is nothing in print the reader is so 
grateful for as a thrilling story that engages his. most ardent in- 
terest. It is the magic carpet of modern life. 

Mrs. Thurston was born in Cork, and has lived a quiet and un- 
eventful life in her home in the south of Lreland until recently, 
when she left the shores of Erin for the English metropolis. 
Always extremely fond of reading, she had never thought of writing 
herself until it was suggested by her husband. Since her mar- 
riage three years ago to Mr. Ernest C. Thurston, who is a dram- 
atist, she has worked more or less continuously with the pen, 
and besides The Cirele and The Masquerader, she has written a 
number of short stories within that time which have appeared in 
the English and American magazines. Although her home is now 
in London, she counts it one of her greatest pleasures to spend 
part of each year in her own coun- 
try, and it was in the quaint and 
primitive village of Ardmore, on 





Vorrice Bueller, which had a 
brief performance in London, and 
was tried in this country, but 
without Mr. Mason had 
some experience as an actor in his 
early years, and has always had 
a hankering for the stage, which 
may one day result in his becom- 
ing a full-fledged dramatist. Out- 
side of fiction his pursuits so far 
have been more scrious - minded, 
having been secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, an active 
agent in the Church Defence Insti- 
tution, and an earnest political 
worker. His present campaign is 
being directed against Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy, and in favor of 
the reform of the Education Act. 
“The true and proper remedy,” 
he is reported as saying, “ for 
many of the disadvantages under 
which England labors at the pres- 
ent time lies in a system of edu- 
cation which should be hampered 
by no sectarian tests, and in legis- 
lation of a social kind.” This is 
now the burning question of the 
hour in England. Mr. Mason is a 
thoughtful and impressive speak- 
er; he is still under forty; so that 
if he should gain a Parliamentary 
footing, the lure of Westminster 
may inevitably draw him, as it 
has drawn so many English men 
of letters, into the arena of pol- 
ities, and the voice that promised 
to charm us in literature be 
hushed and silenced. We hope for 
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the south coast of Ireland, that 
the greater part of The Masquer- 
ader was written during the sum- 
mer months of last year. 


Speaking of the story-teller as 
an inventor, I notice that science 
and romance met in genial com- 
panionship at a recent dinner of 
the New Vagabond Club in Lon- 
don, when Sir William and Lady 
Ramsay were the guests of the 
evening. In proposing the toast 
of * The Visitors,” Mr. Frankfort 
Moore made a felicitous speech, 
whose radiant and_ effervescent 
wit may perhaps’ be attrib- 
uted to the “radioactivity” of 
the distinguished guest. Mr. 
Moore said that romancers and 
poets had at all times been the 
progenitors of the most valuable 


scientific discoveries. It was 
Shakespeare who suggested 
through the mouth of Ariel 


the electric telegraph, if not the 


telephone. It was Tennyson who 
invented the air-ship of Santos- 
Dumont. He did not know who 
invented Marconigrams, but he 


was aware of a poem called “ The 
Message,” which referred to the 
transmission of a despatch by 
wireless telegraphy with most 
successful results. Jules Verne 
invented the submarine boat and 
a dozen other things, and Mr. 
Wells discovered the man in the 








a better fortune for Mr. Mason. 
Meanwhile, we have The Truants 
as a present delight. 


We have many writers of fiction 

with us nowadays, some novelists, 

but few story-tellers; and it is the story-teller who makes the best 
serialist. The inventive faculty which makes the story-writer 
must not be confounded with the higher imaginative gifts which 
make the novelist. It is by his wonderful ingenuity of mind to 
weave plots and spin the fabric of a tale that Conan Doyle fas- 
cinates his readers in the Sherlock Holmes stories, but it is by 
virtue of his imaginative power of creating character that he 
brought the great detective into being, and placed him among the 
memorable figures of fiction. That great story-teller, Charles 
Reade, was so convinced of this scientific fact that in his work on 
copyright he maintained that the inventor in fiction was entitled 
to a patent on his original ideas like any other ingenious crafts- 
man who invented a new thing. L have been led into this train 
of thought after reading the opening instalments of The Masquer- 
ader, the serial of the year in HArpPer’s Bazar. Mrs. Katherine 
Cecil Thurston’s first novel, The Circle, published-a year ago, fig- 
ured among the most remarkable novels by a new writer in the 
fiction of 1903. The characterization was fine and true, and the 
feeling for life and atmosphere vivid and intense, but, more than 
this, there was evident the gift of the story-teller. In The Masquer- 
adey this gift is even more apparent. IT should not wonder if it 
turned out to be the best serial of the year. As a rule, I do not 
care to read a novel serially, and there are very few that once 
having started I care to finish in that form. Of recent exceptions, 
I can remember only two that compelled my interest to the end, 
namely, 7o Have and to Hold and Lady Rose’s Daughter. But I 


Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Author of * The Masquerader,” now appearing in serial form 





moon. As a matter of fact, it had 
taken science all its time to keep 
pace with the suggestions of ro- 
mancers. Several years ago he 
made a character in one of his 
books invent a meat lozenge en- 
abling one to dine in three minutes and in three mouthfuls. Be- 
fore a year had passed an American chemist had put such a lozenge 
on the market, but he went further. It was not three minutes, 
three mouthfuls for him. It was one man, one mouthful, one meal, 
one minute. This went to prove that without the man of romance 
the man of science would never have existed. If now and then nov- 
elists felt a pang of jealousy in seeing how the man of science was 
working in their field and had reaped from it a far richer crop than 
ever they had done, they quickly regained their self-respect by the 
thought that he was their offspring, and they were proud of him. 
In Sir William Ramsay they welcomed the truest exponent of the 


methods of the man of science, observation, and imagination. The 
recent discoveries and investigations of Sir William Ramsay 


formed such a series of steps forward as had never been surpassed 
in the whole range of scientific research. After years of good work 
in many fields, argon was revealed to him; then came helium and 
uranium, and subsequently the very source and fount of light it- 
self—radium. Sir William noted certain irregularities in the 
spectrum of some gases, and he became suspicious. One observa- 
tion led to another, until argon could not hide himself any longer, 
and the moment he was arrested he turned King’s evidence, and 
Sir William was able to secure the whole band. Sherlock Holmes 
was a fool compared to Sir William Ramsay. But, knowing what 
one did of scientific methods, he was not surprised to hear that 
the character of Holmes had been suggested to Conan Doyle by a 
professor of Edinburgh University. 












































































































The House of Commons 


By Sydney Brooks 


LoNnpDoN, February 17, 1904. 
HERE are times when even for a journalist omniscience 
becomes difficult. Such a time is the present in England. 
Nothing is certain in the political situation except its 
uncertainties. The session has begun, but nobody knows 
how it will end. I found the lobbies on the opening day 

a hive of conjectures, forecasts, surmises. The King’s speech 
solved none of the questions that really touched men’s minds. It 
did not even mention them. <A bill for restricting the powers of 
the licensing magistrates to refuse new licenses and do away with 
old ones on the ground of public interests—in effect, another sur- 
render of the government to the brewers; a bill for excluding crim- 
inal and destitute immigrants; various bills for amending existing 
acts—what was there in all this to interest an assembly agitated 
and engrossed with the fiscal question? Nothing whatever. It did 
not take the House ten minutes to get clear of these minor mat- 
ters and come to close grips with the real and dominating topic. 
As the session began so in all probability it will continue. By the 
side of the great and engrossing issue everything else will seem 
tame, perfunctory, unactual. You must pardon the enthusiasm 
with which honorable members are girding themselves for the fray. 
It is a new arena to them. America has had thirty years’ full and 
exciting experience of it, and may smile at the eager freshness with 
which England takes the plunge. With us it is a novelty. In 
time we may weary of it, but that time is not yet. At present we 
are all excited and stimulated and whirling specific and ad valorem 
duties and theories of foreign exchange like so many blackthorns 
at Donnybrook. 

Moreover, to add to the sporting possibilities of the sit- 
uation, there is the utter confusion of parties. Chamberlain may 
or may not revolutionize the English fiscal system; it is clear 
already that he has revolutionized English polities. But how far 
the breach extends is still a matter of speculation. We know that 
the Opposition is again a jubilant and united party. We do not 
know how many of the Ministerialists are prepared to secede. We 
do not know which side the Irish are going to take. We do not 
know whether the Balfourian policy of retaliation will be able 
to hold its own or must merge itself in the wholesale protection 
to which Mr. Chamberlain has committed himself. Such divisions, 
such perplexities would make even a session of Congress lively; 
but they make a session of Parliament ten times more so. For 
here the serried rows face one another in parallel lines; the re- 
tort is flung full in the face. We have too that spectacle which 
never fails to intoxicate the House—the spectacle of men rising 
to oppose the policy of the party to which they belong, heard with 
chilling silence by those who sit around them, received with re- 
doubled applause from their quondam opponents. Nothing in Par- 
liamentary life is so dramatic as such a sight as that, and for 
weeks and months, possibly for years, it is to be our almost daily 
treat. Again, Parliament is not merely the maker of laws; it 
is also the unmaker of governments; and herein lies the secret 
of its debating vitality. There is now the chance, a better one by 
far than any that has offered itself for nearly ten years, that by 
skilful leading, by persistent and resolute attack, the Opposition 
may so reduce the government majority as to compel it to re- 
sign. We have, therefore, all the elements of an enthralling ses- 
sion—a vast and pregnant issue offering unlimited openings, an 
Opposition full of fight and ardor, a government strong in num- 
bers, but divided in counsels, and captained by one of the most 
brilliant debaters in Parliamentary annals, an unknown number of 
“ bolters,” an equally unknown number of supporters of the gov- 
ernment who have made up their minds not to seek reelection, and 
whose loyalty, therefore, is not likely to be unquestioning—every- 
thing, in short, that can make the House of Commons the centre 
of national interest. 

And what sort of an assembly is the House of Commons? How 
is if composed, what are its characteristics, how far does it really 
represent the country? There are in the House of Commons 670 
members, in the American House of Representatives 357 members 
(in the Fifty-seventh Congress), and in the French Chamber of 
Deputies 584 members. It is interesting to see how the members 
of these legislatures are apportioned among the trades and _ pro- 
fessions. Agricultural interests are represented in the House of 
Commons by about 140 members; in the Chamber of Deputies by 
70; in the House of Representatives (according to Mr. S. J. Bar- 
rows’s article in the North American Review for November, 1903) 
“by ten farmers and seven others who combined farming with some 
other occupation.” The law claims 236 Representatives in the 
American Lower House, 139 in the French, and 129 in the British. 
Mr. Barrows puts the number of Congressmen engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits at 63; the number of Deputies who come under 
the heading of industry or commerce—that is, who are either manu- 
facturers or merchants, is also 63; while the number of M.P.’s is 
113. Journalism, under which term I include newspaper pro- 
prietors and authors, accounts for 59 members in the French 
Chamber, about 10 in the American Congress, and 44 in the House 
of Commons. The army and navy are practically unrepresented in 
the French Lower House, claiming only 6 members; Mr. Barrows 
states that 69 Congressmen have served in the army, but of these 
very few, if any, are professional soldiers; in the House of Com- 
mous 59 members have held commissions in the services. Physi- 
clans, surgeons, and pharmaceutical chemists play a far larger 
part in the public life of France than of England or America; 
93 of them are to be found among the French Deputies, not more 
than 8 among the English M.P.’s, and only 1 in the American 
House of Representatives. Another class which by comparison 











predominates in the French Chamber is the official class, which 
nuniber 95; in the House of Commons the civil service, ineluding 
diplomacy, is represented by only 14 members, while in the Amer- 
ican House of Representatives, so far as I can find out, it is not 
represented at all. In the House of Commons there are 28 mem 
bers connected with the coal and iron trades, either as working 
miners or as masters and employers; there are 8 engineers; 4 con- 
tractors; 23 directors of companies; 17 brewers and distillers; 19 
bankers; perhaps 15 secretaries or salaried representatives of va 
rious trade-unions; 9 professors or schoolteachers; 11 connected 
with the Stock Exchange; 3 hotel proprietors; 1 bookseller; 2 
architects; 2 millers; 3 commission agents; 1 printer; 1 pilot; and 
7 who are returned as “ independent.” 

These figures, of course, do not supply an absolute criterion; no 
figures do. They are subject to a hundred deductions and qualifica- 
tions, and may be made to square no doubt with a hundred theories. 
But [ think that whatever one reads into them, there is one fact 
which cannot but be inferred, and that is that the House of Com- 
mons is far more representative of England than is the Chamber 
of Deputies of France or the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States. Agriculture, industry, and commerce, which together 
form the basis of national prosperity, find themselves far better 
represented in the English Lower House than in either the Amer- 
ican or the French. Nearly five-sevenths of the American House of 
Representatives is made up of lawyers; solicitors, attorneys, and 
barristers plus the “ liberal professions” account for nearly half 
the number of French Deputies; while in the English House of 
Commons the law, journalism, and teachers and medical men con- 
stitute only a little over a quarter of the total membership. | 
do not know that this fact of the superior representative quality 
of the English House of Commons counts for as much as it should; 
I do not know that legislation in England is any wiser than in 
France or America, or that the interests of the country are any 
better looked after, or that Parliament reaches a higher standard 
of practicality than the Chamber of Deputies or the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Still, it is an undeniable fact that under the English 
system the various interests, trades, professions, and occupations 
of the country are more adequately represented in the personnel 
of the national legislature than in any other land. 

There are three other characteristics that differentiate the 
House of Commens from the French and American legislatures. 
First, it is a body with a far higher social standing; secondly, it 
is better educated; thirdly, it is much wealthier. Nothing amazes 
Englishmen who visit Washington so much as to find that in the 
polished, agreeable, and distinctive society that graces and is graced 
by the national capital, Congressmen have no part—even less part 
than a French Deputy in the Parisian world. In England an M.P., 
unless he be an Irishman, is at once a man of social position not 
only in the provinces, but also in London. He has, at any rate, 
the entrée, and it depends entirely on himself whether or no he 
converts it into a permanent foothold. Then, again, a very large 
percentage of members are ’varsity men. They have received, or 
most of them have received, the best education that England can 
offer, and they carry its stamp through life. And finally an im- 
mense majority of them are rich men. It has been said that there 
is nowhere where a poor man feels so out of place as in the 
House of Commons. ‘That does not prevent poor men from being 
elected to Parliament or from being received and welcomed there 
on a footing of the most perfect equality. The Labor members are 
all poor men; most of them, in fact, are supported by the societies 
they represent; and I have never heard even the most hardened 
Tory object to them on that account. All the same, it remains a 
fact that for a man whose means are not well above the average 
the pleasures of Parliamentary life scarcely exist, and its drudgery 
and vexations are infinitely multiplied; he is in the House but 
not of it, and all that makes it so clubable and enjoyable and 
lends to the accessories of existence within its precincts so de- 
lightful a flavor, passes him by. These attributes of wealth, edu- 
cation, and social standing show themselves particularly in the bear- 
ing and appearance of the members. Taking it all round, the House 
of Commons is the best-dressed assembly in the world. It has an 
air of good breeding, of men accustomed to drawing-rooms and good 
society. The general deportment comes up to a fairly high average. 
You see honorable members wearing their hats in the House and 
the sight offends; but that is not a point of manners, but a cus- 
tom with a picturesque history at the back of it. You sometimes, 
too, see honorable members asleep, and you often hear unmannerly 
interruptions from the Irish and Tory benches. On the other hand, 
vou never see an English M.P., as I have often seen an American 
Congressman, enjoying the luxury of a “dry smoke” and relieving 


himself by profuse spitting. The House, too, is much more 
punctilious than Congress on the small points of order. When- 


ever a member violates them he is instantly hauled up, not merely 
by the Speaker, but by his fellow members, to many of whom it is 
part of the spice of life to pounce upon offenders. As for the ora- 
torical standard of the House it is difficult to speak with pre- 
cision. The late Empress of Austria used to say that she saw more 
good and more bad riding in the English Shires than anywhere 
else in the world. Much the same sort of criticism might be passed 
on Parliamentary eloquence. Some of it is exceedingly good, bet- 
ter, I think, than anything one is likely to hear in Congress; but 
much of it is atrocious. On the whole, in this, as in so many other 
spheres of Anglo-American comparatives, I should be inclined to 
say that while the House of Commons best is better than the Con- 
gressional best, the House of Commons average is below the Con- 
gressional average. 
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RUSSIA’S PROTECTED CRUISER, THE “VARIAB’ St 


The “Variag” was sunk off Chemulpo, Korea, on February 9, by the Japanese fleet under Mand of 
was a protected cruiser, with a tonnage of She Was 
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ue” SUNK BY THE JAPANESE OFF CHEMULPO 


undef 4nd of Vice-Admiral Uriu. Forty-nine men are reported to have been lost. The “ Variag” 
ge f She was launched at Philadelphia in 1899 








CHAPTER Il 
THE TRUANTS 


ARRISDEN turned quickly to Pamela. 

“You never mentioned them.” 

* No,” she replied, with a smile. “ But there’s no 
mystery about my silence. I simply haven't men- 
tioned them because for two vears | have lost sight of 

them altogether. I used to meet them about, and I have been to 
their house.” 

“There?” said Warrisden, with a nod towards the lightest 
window. 

“No; but to the house Millie and Mr. Stretton had in Deanery 
Street. They gave that up two years ago when old Lady Stretton 
died. I thought they had gone to live in the country.” 

* And all the while they have been living here,” exclaimed War- 
risden. He had spoken truthfully of himself. The events, and the 
people with whom he came, however slightly, into contact always 
had interested and amused him. It was his pleasure to fit his 
observations together until he had constructed a little biography 
in his mind of each person with whom he was acquainted. And 
there was never an incident of any interest within his notice but 
he sought the reason for it and kept an eye open for its conse- 
quence. 

“Don’t you see how strange the story is?” he went on. “ They 
give up their house upon Lady Stretton’s death, and they come to 
live here with Sir John. That’s natural enough. Sir John’s an 
old man. But they live in such seclusion that even their friends 
think they have retired into the country.” 

“Yes, it is strange,” Pamela admitted. And she added, “I 
was Millie Stretton’s bridesmaid.” 

Upon Warrisden’s request she told him what she knew of the 
couple who lived in the dark house and played truant. Millie 
Stretton was the daughter of a judge in Ceylon, who, when Millie 
had reached the age of seventeen, had married a second time. The 
stepmother had lacked discretion; from the very first she had 
claimed to exercise a complete and undisputed authority; she had 
been at no pains to secure the affections of her stepdaughter. And 
very little trouble would have been needed. For Millie was nat- 
urally affectionate. A girl without any great depth of feeling, 
she responded easily to a show of kindness. She found it neither 
diflicult to make intimate friends nor hard to lose them. She 
was of the imitative type, besides. She took her thoughts and 
even her language from those who at the moment were by her 
side. Thus her stepmother had the easiest of. tasks, but she did 
not possess the necessary tact. She demanded obedience, and in 
return offered tolerance. The household at Colombo, therefore, 
became for Millie a roofstead rather than a home, and a year 
after this marriage she betook herself and the few thousands of 
pounds which her mother had bequeathed her to London. The os- 
tensible reason for her departure was the invitation of Mrs. 
Charles Rawson, a friend of her mother’s. But Millie had made 
up her mind that a return to Ceylon was not to be endured. Some- 
how she would manage to make a home for herself in9ngland. 

She found her path at once made easy. She was pretty, with 
the prettiness of a child; she gave no trouble, she was fresh, she 
dressed a drawing-room gracefully, she fitted neatly into her sur- 
roundings, she picked up immediately the ways of thought and the 
jargon of her new companions. In a word, with the remarkable 
receptivity which was hers. she was very quickly at home in Mrs. 
Rawson's house. She became a favorite no less for her modest 
friendliness than on account of her looks. Mrs. Rawson, who was 
nearing middle age, but whose love of amusements was not as- 
suaged, rejoiced to have so attractive a companion to take about 
with her. Millie, for her part, was very glad to be so taken about. 


She had fallen from the obscure clouds into a bright and wonder- 
ful world. 

It was at this time that Pamela Mardale first met Millicent 
Stretton, or rather, one should say, Millicent Rundell, since Run- 
dell was at that time her name. They became friends, although, 
so far as character was concerned, they had little in common. It 
may have been that the difference between them was the actual 
cause of their friendship. Certainly, Millie came rather to lean 
upon her friend, admired her strength, made her the repository 
of her confidences, and if she received no confidences in return, 
she was content to believe that there were none to make. It was 
at this time, too, that Millie fell in with Lady Stretton. 

Lady Stretton, a tall old woman with the head of a grenadier, 
had the characteristic of Sir Anthony Absolute. There was no 
one so good-tempered so Jong as she had her own way; and she 
generally had it. 

“Lady Stretton saw that Millie was easily led,” Pamela con- 
tinued. “She thought, for that reason, she would be a suitable 
wife for Tony, -her son, who was then a subaltern in the Cold- 
streams. So she did all she could to throw them together. She 
invited Millie up to her house in-Scotland, the house Lady Mil- 
lingham new has, and Mr. Stretton fell in love. He was evidently 
very fond of Millie, and Millie, on her side, liked him quite as much 
as any one else. They were married. Lady Stretton hired them 
the house I told you of, and took a great deal of trouble to see 
that they were comfortable. You see, they were toys for her. 
There, that’s all I know. Are you satisfied?” 

She leaned back in her chair, smiling at Warrisden’s serious face. 

“ And what about the old man, Sir John Stretton?” he asked. 

“1 never met him,” replied Pamela. “He never went out to 
parties, and I never went to that house.” 

As she concluded the sentence, a man came on to the balcony 
and approached them. Pamela rose at once from her chair, and, 
with a sudden movement of jealousy, Warrisden swung round and 
faced the newcomer. The newcomer was a man well past the 
middle age, stout of build, and with a heavy care-worn face with 
no pleasure in it at all. He was the man who had been with 
Pamela when Warrisden had arrived. Warrisden turned back to 
the girl with a smile of relief. 

* You are engaged ?” 

“Yes, for this dance, to Mr. Mudge,’ and she indicated the 
man who was waiting. “ But we shall meet again—at Newmar- 
ket, at all events. Perhaps in Scotland, too.” 

She held out her hand to Warrisden, and as he took it her voice 
dropped to a plea. 

“Please don’t go away again without telling me first, without 
talking it over, so that I may know where you are from month to 
month. Please promise!” 

Warrisden promised, and went away from the house with her 
prayer echoing in his ears. The very sound of her voice was audi- 
ble to him, and he never doubted the sincerity of its appeal. But 
if she set such store on what she had, why was she content with 
just that and nothing more, he asked himself! Why did she not 
claim a little more and give a little more in return? Why did 
she come to a halt at friendship, a mere turnpike on the great 
road, instead of passing through the gate and going on down the 
appointed way? He did not know that she passed the turnpike 
once, and that if she refused to venture on that path again, it 
was because, knowing herself, she dared not. 

In the narrows of Berkeley Street, Warrisden was shaken out of 
these reflections. A hansom jingled past him, and by the light 
of the lamp which hung at the back within it, he caught a 
glimpse of the truants. They were driving home to the dark house 
in the Square, and they sat side by side silent and with troubled 
faces. Warrisden’s thoughts went back to what Pamela had told 
him that night. She had told him the half, but not the perplexing, 
interesting half of their history. That, indeed, Pamela could not 
tell, for she did not know Sir John Stretton, and the old man’s 
warped and churlish character alone explained it. 
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It was by his doing that the truants gave up their cheery little 
house in Deanery Street and came to live in Berkeley Square. The 
old man was a miser, who, during his wife’s existence, had not 
been allowed to gratify his instincts. He made all the more ample 
amends after she had died. The fine allowance on which the young 
couple had managed to keep a pair of horses and a little brougham 
was stripped from them. 

“Why should I live alone?” Said the old man. “I am old, Tony, 
and I need some attention. The house is big, much too big for me, 
and the servants are eating their heads off for the want of some- 
thing to do.” There were, indeed, more servants than were needed. 
Servants were the single luxury Sir John allowed himself. Their 
liveries were faded, they themselves were insolent and untidy, but 
they were there, in the great bare dining-room at dinner-time, in 
the hall when Sir John came home of an afternoon. For the old 
man went out each day as the clock struck three; he came back 
each evening at half past six. He went out alone, he returned 
alone, and he never went to his club. He took an omnibus from 
the corner of Berkeley Street and journeyed eastwards as far as 
Ludgate Hill. There he took a drink in the refreshment bar, and 
coming out, struck northwards into Holborn, where he turned 
westwards, and, walking as far as the inn at the corner of the 
Tottenham Court Road, stepped for an hour into the private bar. 
Thence he took another omnibus, and finally reached home, where 
his footmen received him solemnly in the hall. To this home he 
brought Tony and his wife. 

** There, choose your own rooms, Tony,” he said, magnanimously. 
* What’s that? Money? But what for? You’ll have it soon enough.” 

Tony Stretton suggested that it was hardly possible for any 
man, however careful, to retain a commission in. the Coldstreams 
without an allowance. Sir John, a tall, thin man, with a high 
bald forehead and a prim Puritanical face, looked at his son with 
a righteous severity. 

“A very expensive regiment. Leave it, Tony! And live quietly 
at home. Look after your father, my boy, and you won’t need 
money,” and he stalked up-stairs, leaving Tony aghast in the hall. 
Tony had to sit down and think it over before he could quite 
realize the fate which had overtaken him. Here he was twenty- 
six years old, brought up to spend what he wanted and to ask for 
more when that was ended, and he was to live quietly on nothing 
at all. He had no longer any profession; he was not clever 
enough to enter upon a new one without some sort of start, and, 
in addition, he had a wife. His wife, it was true, had a few 
thousands; they had remained untouched ever since their mar- 
riage, and Tony shrank from touching them now. He sat on one 
of the hall chairs, twisting his mustache and ‘staring with his 
blank blue eyes at the opposite wall. What in the world was he 
to do? Old Sir John was quite aware of those few thousands. 
They might just as well be used now, he thought, and save him 
expense. Tony could pay them back after his father was dead. 
Such was Sir John’s plan, and Tony had to fall in with it. The 
horses and the brougham, and all-the furniture, the prints, the 
pictures, and the mirrors which had decked out so gayly the lit- 
tle house in Deanery Street went to the hammer. Tony paid off his 
debts, and found himself with a hundred pounds in hand at the 
end; and when that was gone he was forced to come to his wife. 

“Of course.” said she, * we'll share what I have, Tony.” 

“Yes, but we must go carefully,” he replied. ‘“ Heaven knows 
how long we will have to drag on like this.” 

So the money question was settled, but that was in reality the 
least of their troubles. Sir John, for the first time in his life, 
was master in fact as well as in name. He had been no match 
for his wife, but-he was more than a match for his son. He was 
the fifth baronet of his name, and yet there was no landed property. 
He was rich and all the money was safely tucked away in the 
public funds, and he could bequeath it as he willed. He was in 
a position to put the screw on Tony and his wife, and he did not 
let the opportunity slip. The love of authority grew upon him. 
He became exacting and portentously severe. In his black, long 
shabby coat, with his long thin figure and his narrow face, he 
had the look of a cold, self-righteous fanatic. You would have be- 
lieved that he was mortifying his son for the sake of his son’s 
soul, unless perchance you had peeped into that private bar in 
the Tottenham Court Road and had seen him drinking gloomily 
alone. He laid down rules to which the unfortunate couple must 
needs conform. They had to dine with him every night, and to 
sit with him every evening until he went to bed. It followed that 
they lost sight of their friends, and every month isolated them 
more completely. The mere humiliation of the position in which 
they stood caused them to shrink more and more into their 
privacy. When they walked out in the afternoon they kept away 
from the Park; when they played truant in the evening, at the 
Savoy, they chose a little table in an obscure corner. This was 
the real history of the truants with whose fortunes ‘those of War- 
risden and Pamela were to be so closely intermingled. For that 
life in the dark house was not to last. Even as Warrisden passed 
them in Berkeley Street, Tony Stretton was saying over and over 
again in his inactive mind: 

“Tt can’t go on! It can’t go on!” 


CHAPTER IV 
TONY STRETTON MAKES A PROPOSAL 


a. as Warrisden had declared the lives of the truants to 
be, on the night following the dance at Lady Millingham’s 

there came a break in the monotony of their habits. For 
once, in a way, they did not leave the house in their search for 
light and color as soon as they were free. They stayed on in their 
own sitting-room. But it seemed that they had nothing to speak 
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about. Millie Stretton sat.at the table, staring at the wall in front 
of her, moody and despairing. Tony Stretton leaned against the 
embrasure of the window, now and then glancing remorsefully at 
his wife, now and then looking angrily up to the ceiling, where the 
heavy footsteps of a man treading up and down the room above 
sounded measured and unceasing. 

Tony lifted a corner of the blind and looked out. 

“'There’s a party next door,” he said; “there was another at 
Lady Millingham’s last night. You should have been at both, 
Miliie, and you were at neither. Upon my word, it’s rough.” 

He dropped the blind and came over to her side. He knew 
quite well what parties and entertainments meant to her. She 
loved them, and it seemed to him natural and right that she 
should. Light, admiration, laughter and gayety, and fine frocks— 
these things she was born to enjoy, and he himself had in the old 
days taken a great pride in watching her enjoyment. But it was 
not merely the feeling that she had been stripped of what was her 
due through him which troubled him to-night. Other and deeper 
thoughts were vaguely stirring in his mind. 

“We have quarrelled again to-night, Millie,’ he continued, re- 
morsefully. “ Here we are cooped up together with just ourselves 
to rely upon to pull through these bad years, and we have quar- 
relled again.” 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

“How did it begin?” he asked. ‘“ Upon my word, I don’t re- 
member. Oh yes, I—” and Millie interrupted him. 

‘What does it matter, Tony, how the quarrel began. It did be- 
gin and another will begin to-morrow. We can’t help ourselves, and 
you have given the reason. Here we are cooped up by ourselves 
with nothing else to do.” 

Tony pulled thoughtfully at his mustache. 

** And we swore off quarrelling, too. When was that?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

* Yesterday!” exclaimed Tony, with a start of surprise. “ By 
George! so it was. Only yesterday.” 

Millie looked up at him, and the trouble upen his face brought 
a smile to hers. She laid a hand upon his arm. 

“It's no use swearing off, Tony,” she said. ‘“ We are both of 
us living all the time in a state of exasperation. I just—tingle 
with it, there’s no éther word. And the least smallest thing which 
goes wrong sets us quarrelling. I don’t think either of us is to 
blame. The house alone gets on our nerves, doesn’t it? These great 
empty, silent, dingy rooms with their tarnished furniture. Oh! 
they are horrible! I wander through them sometimes, and _ it 
always seems to me that a long time ago people lived here who 
suddenly felt one morning that they couldn’t stand it for a sin- 
gle moment longer, and ran out and locked the street door behind 
them, and I have almost done it myself. The very sunlight comes 
through the windows timidly, as if it knew it had no right here 
at all.” 

She leaned back in her chair, looking at Tony with eyes that were 
hopeless and almost haggard. As Tony listened to her outburst the 
remorse deepened on his face. 

“If I could have foreseen all this, T would have spared you it, 
Millie,” he said. “ | would, upon my word.” He drew up a chair 
to the table, and sitting down, said in a more cheerful voice, ‘‘ Let’s 
talk it over, and see if we can’t find a remedy.” 

Millie shook her head. 

“We talked it over yesterday.” 

“ Yes, so we did.” 

“ And quarrelled an hour after we had talked it over.” 

“We did that, too,” Tony agreed, despondently. His little spark 
of hopefulness was put out, and he sat in silence. His wife, too, 
did not.speak, and in a little while it occurred to him that the 
silence was more complete than it had been a few minutes ago. 
It seemed that a noise had ceased, and a noise which, unnoticed 
before, had become noticeable by its cessation. He looked up to 
the ceiling. ‘The heavy footsteps no longer dragged upon the floor 
overhead. Tony sprang up. 

“Then he is in bed,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Shall we go out?” 

“Not to-night,” replied Millie. 

He could make no proposal that night which was welcomed, and 
as he walked over to the mantelshelf and filled his pipe, there was 
something in his attitude and bearing which showed to Millie that 
the quick rebuff had hurt. 

“JT can’t pretend to-night, Tony, and that’s the truth,” she added, 
in a kinder voice. “ For, after all, 1 do only pretend nowadays 
that I find the Savoy amusing.” 

Tony turned slowly round with the lighted match in his hand and 
stared at his wife. He was a man slow in thought, and, when his 
thoughts compelled expression, laborious in words. The deeper 
thoughts, which had begun of late to take shape in his mind, stirred 
again at her words. 

“You have owned it,” he said. 

“Tt had been pretence with you too, then?” she asked, looking up 
in surprise. 

Tony puffed at his pipe. 

“Of late, ves,” he replied. 
you were pretending.” 

He came back to her side and looked for a long time steadily at 
her while he thought. It was a surprise to Millie that he had no- 
ticed her pretence, as much of a surprise as that he had been 
pretending too. For she knew him to be at once slow to notice 
any change in others and quick to betray it in himself. But she 
was not aware how wide a place she filled in all his thoughts, 
partly because her own nature, with its facile emotions, made her 
unable to conceive a devotion which was engrossing, and partly be- 
cause Tony himself had no aptitude for expressing it, and, indeed, 
would have shrunk from its expression had the aptitude been his. 
Sut she did fill that wide place. Very slowly he had begun to 
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watch her, very slowly and dimly certain convictions were taking 
shape, very gradually he was drawing nearer and nearer to a 
knowledge that a great risk must be taken and a great sacrifice 
made partly by him, partly, too, by her. Some part of his trouble 
he now spoke to her. 

“It wasn’t pretence a year ago, Millie,” he said, wistfully. 
“That’s what bothers me. We enjoyed slipping away quietly when 
the house was quiet, and snatching some of the light, some of the 
laughter the others have any time they want it. It made up for 
the days; it was fun then, Millie, wasn’t it?) Upon my word, L be- 
lieve we enjoyed our 
life, yes, even this 
life, a year ago. Do 
you remember how 
we used to drive home 
laughing over what 
we had seen, talking 
about the few people 
we had spoken to? It 
wasn’t until we had 
turned the latch - key 
in the door and crept 
into the hall—” 

‘And passed the li- 
brary door,” Millie in- 
terrupted, with a lit- 
tle shiver. 

Tony Stretton 
stopped for a mo- 
ment. Then he re- 
sumed in a_ lower 
voice: “* Yes, it wasn’t 
until we had passed 
the library door that 
the gloom _ settled 
down = again. 3ut 
now the fun’s all over, 
at the latest when the 
lights go down in the 
supper-room, and of- 
ten before we have 
got them at all. We 
were happy last 
year,” and he shook 
her affectionately by 
the arm. “ That's 
what bothers me.” 

His wife responded 
to the gentleness of 
his voice and action. 

“Never mind, 
Tony,” she said. 
“Some day we shall 
look back on all of it, 
this house and the 
empty rooms and- the 
quarrels ”—she _ hesi- 
tated for a second— 
“ves, and the library 
door — we shall look 
back on it all and 
laugh.” 

“Shall we?” said 
Tony, suddenly. His 
face was most serious, 
his voice most doubt- 
ful. 

“Why, what do you 
mean?” asked Millie. 
Then she added, reas- 


suringly: “It must 
end sometime. Oh 
ves, it can’t last for- 
ever.” 


* No,” replied Tony, 
“but it can last just 
long enough.” 

‘Long enough for 
what?” 

‘Long enough to 
spoil both our lives 
altogether.” 

He was speaking 
with a manner which 
Was quite strange to 
her. There was a cer- 
tainty in his voice, 
there was a gravity 
too. He had ceased to leave the remedy of their plight to time and 
chance, since through two years time and chance had failed them. 
He had been seriously thinking, and as the result of thought he 
had come to definite conclusions. Millie understood that there 
was much more behind the words he had spoken and that he 
meant to say that much more to her that night. She was sud- 
denly aware that she was face to face with issues momentous to 
both of them. She began to be a little afraid. She looked at 
Tony almost as if he were a stranger. 

“Tony,” she said, faintly, in deprecation. 

“We must face it, Millie,’ he went on, steadily. “ This life of 
ours here in this house will come to an end, of course, but how 
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He spoke out frankly, not counting the risk 







































































































will it leave us, vou and me? Soured, embittered, quarrelsome, or 
no longer quarrelsome, but just indifferent to each other, bored by 
each other?” He was speaking very slowly, choosing each word 
with difficulty. 

“Oh no,” Millie protested. 

“It may be even worse than that. Suppose we passed beyond 
indifference to dislike—yes, active dislike. We are both of us 
young, we can both reasonably look forward to long lives, long 
lives of active dislike. There might, too, be contempt on your side.” 

Millie stared at her husband. ‘ Contempt?” she said, echoing 
his words in surprise. 

VER, Here you 
are most unhappy 
and I take it sitting 
down, Contempt 
might come from 
that,” 

“ But what else can 
you .do?” she said. 

“ Ah,” said Tony, as 
though he had been 
waiting for that ques- 
tion couched in just 
those words. ‘ Ask 
yourself that question 
often enough and con- 
tempt will come.” 

This idea of con- 
tempt was a new one 
to Millie, and very 
likely her husband 
was indiscreet in sug- 
gesting its possibility. 
But he was not think- 
ing at all of the un- 
wisdom of his words. 
His thoughts were set 
on saving the cher- 
ished intimacy of 
their life from the 
ruin which he saw 
was likely to overtake 
it. He spoke out 

saa ee frankly, not counting 

the risk. Millie, for 

' her part, was not in 
the mood to estimate 
the truth of what he 
said, although it re- 
mained in her mem- 
ory. She was rather 
confused by the new 
aspect which her hus- 
band wore. She fore- 
saw that he was work- 
ing towards the dis- 
closure of a plan; and 
the plan would in- 
volve changes, great 
changes, very likely a 
step altogether into 
the dark. And_ she 
hesitated. 

“We sha’n’t alter, 
Tony,” she said. “ You 
can be sure of me, 
can’t you?” 

“ But we are alter- 
ing,” he replied. “ Al- 
ready the alteration 
has begun. Did we 
quarrel a year ago as 
we do row? We en- 
joyed those evenings 
when we played tru- 
ant a year ago”; and 
then he indulged in 
a yet greater in- 
discretion than any 
which he had yet al- 
lowed himself — to 
utter. But he was by 
nature simple and 
completely honest. 
What occurred to him. 
that he spoke without 
reserve, and the larger 
it loomed in his 
thoughts the more strenuous was its utterance upon his lips. He 
took a seat at the table by her side. 

“T know we are changing. I take myself, and I expect it is the 
same with you. I am—it is difficult to express it—I am deaden- 
ing. Iam getting insensible to the things which not very long ago 
moved me very much. I once had a fr iend who fell ill of a * slow 
paralysis which crept up his limbs little by little, and he hardly 
noticed its advance. I think that’s happening with me. I am 
losing the associations—that’s the word I want—the associations 
which made one’s recollections valuable and gave a color to one’s 
life. For instance, you sang a song last night, Millie, one of those 
coon songs of yours, do you 1 remember? You sang it once in Scot- 
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Jand on a summer’s night. I was outside on the lawn, and past 
the islands across the water, which was dark and still, I saw the 
lights in Oban Bay. I thought I would never hear that song 
again without seeing those iights in my mind, far away across the 
water, clustered together like the lights of a distant town. Well, 
last night all those associations were somehow dead. I remem- 
bered all right, but without any sort of feeling, that that song 
was a landmark in one’s life. It was merely you singing a song, 
or rather, it was merely some one singing a song.” 

It. was a labored speech, and Tony was very glad to have got 
it over. : 

“T am very sorry,” replied Millie, in a low voice. She did not 
show him her face, and he had no notion whatever that his words 
could hardly have failed to hurt. He was too intent upon con- 
vincing her, and too anxious to put his belief before her with un- 
mistakable clearness, to reflect in what spirit she might receive the 
words. That her first, thought would be, ‘* He no longer cares,” 
never occurred to him at all, and cheerfully misunderstanding her 
acquiescence, he went on: 

“You see, that’s bad. It mustn’t go on, Millie. 
what we’ve got. At all costs, let us keep that!” 

“You mean we must go away?” said Millie, and Tony Stretton 
did not answer. He rose from his chair and walked back to the 
fireplace and knocked the ashes from his pipe. Millie was ac- 
customed to long intervals between her questions and his replies, 
but she was on the alert now. Something in his movements and his 
attitude showed her that he was not thinking of what answer he 
should make. He was already sure upon that point. Only the 
particular answer he found difficult to speak. She guessed it on 
the instant and stood up erect, in alarm. 

“ You mean that you must go away and that I must remain?” 

Tony turned round to her and nodded his head. 

“ Alone! Here?” she exclaimed, looking round her with a shiver. 

“For a little while. Until I have made a home for you to 
come to. Only till then, Millie. It needn’t be so very long.” 

“It will seem ages,” she cried, “ however short it is. Tony, it’s 
impossible.” 


’ 
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The tedious days stretched before her in an endless and monoto 
nous succession. The great rooms would be yet more silent and 
more empty than they were; there would be a chill throughout all 
the house; the old man’s exactions would become yet more oppres- 
sive, since there would be only one to bear them. She thought of 
the long dull evenings in the faded drawing-room. They were bad 
cnough now, those long evenings during which she read the even- 
ing paper aloud and Sir John slept, yet not so soundly but that 
he woke the instant her voice stopped and bade her continue. 
What would they be if Tony were gone, if there were no hour or so 
at the end when they were free to play truant if they willed? 
What she had said was true. She had been pretending to enjoy 


their hour of truancy, but she would miss it, none the less. And 
in the midst of these thoughts she heard Tony’s voice: 
“It sounds selfish, I know, but it isn’t, really. You see, I 


sha’n’t enjoy myself. I have not been brought up to know any- 
thing well or to do anything well—anything, I mean, really useful. 
Ill have a pretty hard time, too.” And then he described to her 
what he thought of doing. He proposed to go out to one of the 
colonies, spend some months on a farm as a hand, and when he 
had learned enough of the methods, and had saved a little money, 
to get hold of a small farm to which he could ask her to come. 
It was a pretty and a simple scheme and it ignored the great difli- 
culties in the way, such as his ignorance and his lack of capital. 
But he believed in it sincerely, and every word in his short and 
broken sentences proved his belief. He had his way that night 
with Millicent. She was capable of a quick fervor, though the 
fervor might as quickly flicker out. She saw that the sacrifice was 
really upon his side, for upon him would be the unaccustomed 
burden of labor, and the labor would be strange and difficult. She 
rose to his height since he was with her and speaking to her with 
all the conviction of his soul. 

“ Well then, ge,” she cried. 
for me.” 

And when she passed the library door that night she did not 
even shrink. 


“Tl wait here, Tony, till you send 


To be Continued. 


An Interview with the Russian Ambassador 
By A. McK. Griggs 


HE loss of the great cruiser Variag, a modern first-class 
ship of the Russian navy, in the naval action off Chemulpo, 
is of more than ordinary interest in this country, for the 
ship was last seen in American waters. 

She was at anchor in Hampton Roads for several days 
after leaving the yards of her builders, the William Cramp Ship 
and Engine Building Company, at Philadelphia, on her maiden 
voyage. 

She came to Hampton Roads for the dual purpose of filling her 
bunkers with coal preparatory to her long voyage across the At- 
lantic to join the fleets of the Czar, and also to be inspected by the 
Russian ambassador at Washington, who, with the entire embassy 
stall, came to Old Point Comfort for the purpose of formally 
accepting the ship from her builders. 

The Variag attracted the greatest attention as she lay at anchor 
midway between Old Point Comfort and Sewall’s Point, and al- 
though the weather was extremely cold, hundreds of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth people made pilgrimages down the river to see the big 
Russian. 

The Variag’s' lines were pleasing and her armor protection looked 
strong enough. One feature of the arrangement of her batteries 
excited considerable adverse comment among those competent to 
judge, however. The gun-shields were inadequate to protect the 
gunners from an enfilading small-arms fire, and guns and gunners 
were exposed terribly to artillery fire. 

Those who saw the ship when she was here, without discounting 
the Japanese victory over her, are inclined to believe that this un- 
fortunate arrangement of her battery probably resulted in the dis- 
mounting of all her heavy guns and the slaughter of their crews, 
leaving the ship unable to reply to the gun-fire of her adversaries. 
In this condition she was probably bound to surrender. 

It was the writer’s duty to interview Count Cassini, the am- 
hbassador of the Czar to this country, on the occasion of his in- 
spection of the Variag. Accompanied by his daughter, the Countess 
Marguerite Cassini, the secretaries of embassy, and the military 
and naval attachés, all resplendent in their uniforms, the military 
attaché wearing perhaps the first Cossack regimentals ever seen 
in America, outside of Washington, the ambassador came aboard 
the Variag in a launch flying the imperial ensign. 

The count was not reserved. He was frankly open and above 
board. He dwelt long on the Trans-Siberian Railway, and expressed 
the earnest desire that the Americans should build a line up to 
Bering Strait to connect with a spur of the Russian road. “ Think 
of it,” he exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ through cars between Wash- 
ington and Paris and St. Petersburg, five months in the year. Ice- 
breaking steamers could cross the strait, I believe, even for a longer 
time than this each year. Oh, I do hope it will come soon, for I 
am such a poor sailor.” In view of his recent discharge of the 
functions of a high admiralty officer, this was rather laughable. 
But the count cracked many jokes at his own expense. He said 
he had served as minister to the court of China so long that he 
really was not sure half the time, when he was trying to speak 
English, whether he was getting Chinese mixed up with his Rus- 
Slan or not. ‘You see, I really cannot quite avoid my native 
tongue,” he said, and truly he could not. 

All this oecurred in March of the year 1902, almost two years 





ago, and yet the nations even then were wondering how soon Japan 
and Russia must clash. Count Cassini knew this, and shrewd 
diplomat that he is, versed in all the ins and outs of his profession, 
trained for it and keenly alive to the message of every straw which 
shows which way the wind blows, so far as the sentiment of other 
nations toward his own is concerned, he realized even then that the 
sentiment of the American people was not for Russia. 

He dwelt impressively upon the aid and comfort that the great 
empire whose representative he is, has ever been ready and willing 
to extend to the great republic of the west. He said that Rus- 
sian friendship for America was not of the self-seeking kind, that 
commercial interests would dissipate, but that it was grounded on 
the high esteem and admiration his nation had for the achieve- 
ments and the indomitable courage of the American people. By 
every subtle art known to the accomplished diplomat, the ambas- 
sador sought to win the hearts of the people of this country in that 
little interview. He almost plead the cause of his country, and re- 
pelled with scorn and indignation the idea that the Russian people 
were not loyal to their government. “ Lies, lies, all lies,” he 
thundered, when shown despatches stating that the Czar was liy- 
ing in deadly daily peril and that his office had been encased in 
steel. 

Asked where the Variag would go after she crossed the At- 
lantic, he did not hesitate to tell that she would immediately pro- 
ceed to join the Asiatic squadron. He would not discuss the rela- 
tive strength of the Russian and Japanese fleets in the Orient, but 
said that Russia feared nothing ashore or afloat. 

** My nation is a peace-loving nation. She has set herself to the 
tremendous work of developing her internal resources. We want 
no wars of conquest. nor do we want wars of any kind,” the am- 
bassador said in his broken English. “ Still, we are ever vigilant 
and prepared. Nations, like men, have secret enemies, and these 
may and often do cause unnecessary strife and bloodshed. Russia 
seeks no conflict with any nation, but she can and will repel any 
invasion of her rights.” There was an outline of Russian policy 
made two years ago! 

“Diplomacy and commercialism are, in this age, so intimately 
connected as to be well-nigh inseparable,’ said Count Cassini. 
“The ambassador is an international commercial agent in many 
ways. With us, this is of very great importance, for we have mines 
to develop, railways to build, vast agricultural districts to open 
up, factories to start, and a thousand and one things to do to enable 
us to achieve that destiny which God Almighty mapped out for 
us, and which will make the mighty Russian Empire the happiest 
and most prosperous land upon which the sun shines.” 

In words he did not actually predict war with Japan. He mere- 
ly sounded a note of defiance. And the earnestness with which 
he bespoke the friendship of America showed how much his peo- 
ple desire it. ‘“‘ We know not whither strife and combat may lead 
us in these days,” he said. ‘“ The Czar is a most earnest advocate 
of peace and he is wise. God grant that the day will come when all 
the nations will go forward in amity and love, and enrich their peo- 
ple and make them happy. But so long as wars must be fought, 





so long as men are ready to die for principle and it is necessary 
for them to do so, then nations must be prepared. Russia is al- 


ways prepared to defend her honor.” 

























zraph copyright by Aime Dupont 
Miss Olive Fremstad as ‘“Sieglinde” Mr. Otis Skinner as “ Petruchio” 
Miss Fremstad, one of the singers new to the Metropolitan i Mr. Skinner is associaied with Miss Rehan in the classic revivals 
season, is shown in the photugraph as © Sieglinde” in Wagne which they ere giving this season. They closed last week at the 
* Walkiire.” She has also been heard kere, for the firs i , in Harlem Opera House, and are now going on tour among the larger 
the véles of “ Brangine” in * Tristan und Isolde,’ “Venus”? in Eastern cities. Mr. Skinner is planing “ Petruchio” in “ The 


“ Tannhduser,” and “ Santuzza” in © Cavalleria Rusticana” x Taming of the Shrew,” ‘Shylock,’ and * Sir Charles Surface” 


“Glittering Gloria” 


“ Glittering Gloria,’ a comedy with music by Hugh Morton and Bernard Rolt, was produced at Daly’s Theatre on February 15. The 
plot of the piece centres about the purchase of a diamond necklace for “ Gloria,’ of the Utopia Theatre, London. The intending pur- 
chaser of the necklace is ** Mr. Jack James,’ a young marricd man, whose wife discovers his purpose from reading a letter which he 
had blotted too plainly on his writing-pad. “ Mrs. +k” proceeds to the jeweller’s shop to confront her husband, and ith her goes 
her friend, * Miss Dorothy Kenworthu.’ At the jeweller’s shop they discover not only tie guilty “ Mr. James,” but his friend “ Archie 
Toddleby,” the fiancé of * Dorothy,’ who has tried to anticipate “Jack” in the purchase of the gift for the popular “ Gloria.” In their 
confusion the husband and fiancé are forced to invent an imaginary “ Mr. Milliken” as a scapegoat. They explain that he had intended 
to buy the necklace, and that their scheme had been to forestall him in securing it, and then to sell it to him at an advanced price. 
When they are required to produce a counterfeit for the hypothetical “ Milliken ” in order to satisfy the suspicions of the women, their 
troubles begin, and various farcical scenes arise out of their dilemma. liu the end, matters are satisfactorily patched up 
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MME. EMMA CALVE 


Madame Calvé reappeared at the Mctropolitan Opera House on February 1 after an absence of one season. Her last New 
York appearances were in the winter of 1901-2, the season during which she created in America the part of “ Messaline,” in 
Tsidore de Lara’s music-drama of that name. Madame Calvé has been heard this season as “ Carmen,’ as “ Santuzza” in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and as “ Marguerite” in a scene from Boito’s “ Mefistofele.’ The plan of the management to  pre- 
sent her in Maillart’s “Les Dragons de Villars” and as the “ Countess” in “The Marriage of Figaro,” has been abandoned 
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MUSIC FOR THE BLIND 


-NEW YorK, February 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

JSir,—Will you give room in your columns for a plan which 
might bring joy to many people whose lives are singularly devoid 
of pleasure? 

In the struggle for existence the blind are at such a disadvantage, 
in spite of the financial help which they sometimes receive from 
the city, that many of the most intellectual cannot afford any of 
the artistic delights which mean so much more to them than to 
other people. 

The practicability and benefit of furnishing the best musical and 
dramatic entertainment free to them has been proved by its suc- 
cess for many years in Europe, on the Continent, and in England. 
Shall this country remain any longer in this particular behind 
the Old World. or will our city set the example for other towns 
in caring for the happiness of its sightless citizens? 

As we are credibly informed that managers can often know well 
in advance that their houses will not be “sold out,” we ask the 
philanthropic directors of opera, concerts, and the managers of 
standard theatres to give, whenever possible, some unsold tickets 
to the blind. Will subscribers, when they cannot use their tickets, 
devote them to the same purpose? 

The office of the Musical Art Society, 362 Fifth Avenue, has 
been kindly offered as a central bureau for the distribution of 
these tickets. They will be given out, under the direction of this 
committee, to a carefully compiled official list of the industrious 
and deserving blind living in their own homes, and to other qual- 
ified persons. Further information may be had from “ The Com- 
mittee for Tickets for the Blind,” 362 Fifth Avenue. 

This committee appeals to the public and to public-spirited man- 
agers and directors to cooperate in the carrying out of an idea, 
the usefulness and feasibility of which are heartily recognized by 
those whose work -here has been for years among the blind, and 
the success of which would add to the enjoyment of this appre- 
ciative part of the community. 


Committee: 
Mrs. Setu Low, Miss ScHuwurRz, 
Mrs. HENRY DRAPER, Miss BLopcet, 
Mrs. Ricwarp IRvIN, Miss Laura J. Post, 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, Miss CALLENDER, 
Mrs. W. P. HAMILTON, Miss WINIFRED HOttT. 


“ CONVENTIONALITY ” 
ONTARIO, CANADA, Februaru 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Conventionality will scon, so far as this earth is concerned, 
join justice and the dodo. Many years ago conventionality was not 
infrequently synonymous with duty and a host of other so-called 
good qualities. It implied a certain courteous respect for the feel- 
ings of others, with an increased self-respect on our own part. It 
particularly manifested itself in social amenities, more especially 
referring to the female inhabiters of this terraqueous globe. The 
earthly incarnation of this idea was Mrs. Grundy—sometimes 
couched under the illusive title of “they,” sometimes designated 
by the felicitous “ people say ”—in French (a more cultured if less 
intelligible expression) “on dit.” 

If any voung lady showed too great a desire for the cigarette 
(the attraction of the moth to the lamp), conventionality banned 
that member, and she became socially excommunicated. In fact, 
practically all the present qualities for which we admire women 
so enthusiastically, were, under the absurd régime of convention- 
ality. stigmatized as the reverse. 

That boldness of manner which fascinates so much was called 
(unjustly) brazen-faced effrontery. That vivacious and sparkling 
conversation on all subjects or persons, principally the latter, which 
arouses our respectful envy, was censured by Mrs. Grundy as parrot- 
like loquacity and the vaporings of malice. 

With inherent logic and skilful deduction modern woman has 
dissected, divided, and finally annihilated that mythical and in- 
definite code by which Mrs. Grundy wrengfully sought to check 
the exuberance of her genius. It was instantly discovered that 
the followers of conventionality were profoundly uninteresting and 
wofully tedious. The records of their lives were seldom illumined 
by the chaste halo of flirtation, and. the travellers in this barren 
desert never reached the oasis of divorcee. Moreover, they boasted 
old-fashioned notions abott propriety and modesty, qualities re- 
garded nowadays as virtually criminal. 

To be conventional is to allow the divine gift of reason to lie 
dormant. All authority must be primarily questioned and sub- 
sequently dismissed unless sanctioned by our own private views. 

Conventionality is, however, in our opinion, a necessary check 
to the blundering impetuosity of Jones, or to the uncultured bar- 
barisms of Brown. But for the enlightened—that is, ourselves, 
such artificial restrictions are superfluous. We have, as Ibsen’s 
heroine in the Pillar of Society, an innate perception of the eternal 
verities, and are a convention unto ourselves. In pronouncing such 
judgment, we separate ourselves from the vulgar herd who cannot 
boast such lofty pretensions. Such views coming from them would 
be preposterous. 


‘Correspondence 


The quality of being natural is diametrically opposed to con- 
ventionality. This quality eradicates all thougltts of principle, 
suggesting the picture of a man floating deliciously down life's 
stream untrammelled by legal or other hindrances. The burglar 
is therefore natural. But burgling is unutterably conventional. 

I an, sir, R. L. LESuir. 


THE COMING RACE 


LOWELL, Mass., February 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—The number of marriages for the week ending February 6, 
as reported, was, American and Protestant couples, three; those of 
the Catholic faith, mostly Irish, seventeen. 

The number of births for the month of January, as reported, 
were of American and Protestant parents, eleven; of parents who 
are Catholics and principally Irish and French, ninety-five. 

These reports are for the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, and are 
about the usual ratio. 

Question. In twenty-five years from now who will be the people? 

I am, sir, A. J. ELLISON. 


AN INVITATION FROM GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, February 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—For twenty-five years I have read the WEEKLY in different 
parts of the world. It is but natural, then, that I should be in- 
terested in everything that appears in its columns. 

Your “ communications ” on the “ Negro Problem” interest me 
very much, and I have long wished to contribute my mite, but time 
forbids. In reading the article “ Uncle Sam not a Bully,” in your 
issue of January 30, I could not resist the temptation of writing 
you. There is an adage, ‘ Evil be to him who evil thinks.” One 
much cruder says, “ It takes a thief to catch a thief.” So one who 
is a “ bully ” imagines every man to be as he. 

A great deal of the friction between the whites and blacks in 
this section is due to the bullying of the former towards the latter. 
Knowing full well that there is no law affecting the negro which a 
white man is-bound to respect, the dominant race as a rule inflicts 
upon him brutal indignities. I do not refer to negroes accused of 
crime, but to the better class, to the law-abiding and orderly. 

The whites of the South would not dare to treat innocent and 
well-behaved negroes as barbarously as they do if the latter were 
their equal in strength. Any white person (child or adult) can 
as a rule “ bully ” the most inoffensive negroes, fully aware of the 
fact that they will either be lightly punished or escape punishment 
altogether, which latter is the rule. Do you doubt it? Leave your 
office in New York and come to Chatham County; kill any negro 
you wish, the most worthless or the most industrious and well be- 
haved, you will never be hurt, despite the fact that the negro did 
you naught, and that the murder was most cold-blooded and 
atrocious. Do you doubt it? Come, and see. 

I am, sir, MELVILLE CANCRYNE. 


[Our spring engagements are such as to make it impracticable 
to embrace our correspondent’s hospitable proposal.—Ep1ror. ] 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR OF BIRDS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 8, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sm,—Having read with interest, in the last WreexLy, Mr. Cham- 
bers’s experiences with “The Abnormal” in the behavior of birds, 
T should like to call his attention to the singular behavior of the 
ireek pheasant. as observed by the learned gentleman who wrote 
the scholia on The Birds of Aristophanes. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the nature of the action—ekperdi- 
kisai, play the partridge (Aves, 768)—the scholiast asserts: The 
partridge. when any one pursues it, throws itself on its back and 
covers itself with bits of dry stuff which it takes up in its 
feet. ; 
Personally, I was much astonished to learn that any game bird 
acts like that, and I have searched all the bird books I can find, 
besides inquiring of all the sportsmen I know, to learn if the 
scholiast was orthodox in his ornithology, but to no avail. Mr. 
Chambers seems to be a very cosmopolitan sportsman; perhaps he 
has shot partridges in Greece. If so, he ought to be able to say 
whether the scholiast was lying, or whether, which is quite pos- 
sible, that is the sort of behavior one should look for from a bird 
in a country where the natives talk Greek. The latter conjecture 
gains plausibility from the fact that two English editors of the 
comedy in question quote the scholiast’s remark without comment. 

I am, sir, HERMAN SPENCER. 













































About the World’s Fair 


Somer random facts about the St. Louis 
Fair, which may prove interesting to in- 


tending visitors this summer, have “yecently 
been compiled : 

The approximate cost of the exposition is 
stated as $50,000,000. — Germany, 
Mexieo, England, China, Japan, and Brazil 
are planning to spend over $500,000 each on 
exhibits. The dimensions and cost of im- 
portant buildings follow: The United States 
vovernment building, 250 by 800 feet, $450,- 
000; the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy, 525 
by 750 feet, $498,000; the Palace of Agri- 
culture, 546 by 1660 feet, 23 acres, $529,940 ; 
the Palace of Varied Industries, 525 by 1200 
feet, $604,000; the Palace of Manufactures, 
525 by 1200 feet, $719,399; the Palace of 
Transportation, 525 by 1300 feet, $696,000; 
the Palace of Horticulture, 400 by 800 feet, 
$228,000; the Palace of Machinery, 525 by 
1000 feet, $496.597; the Palace of Education, 
525 by 750 feet, $319,999; the Palace of Lib- 
eral Arts, 525 by 750 feet, $475,000; the 
Palace of Electricity, 525 by 750 feet, $399,- 
940; the Anthropology Building, 263 by 113 
feet, $115,000. Over fifty foreign governments 
are planning to make elaborate displays. 


There will be a Philippine exhibit, cost- 
ing $1,000,000, and covering forty acres. The 


Fair grounds will comprise 1240 acres, and 
there will be thirty-five miles of asphalt and 
gravel roadways. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[Adv.] 





NO SUBSTITUTE, 
not even the best raw cream, equals BoRDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED CREAM for tea, coffee, chocolate, cereals, and gen- 
eral household cooking. It is the result of forty-five years 
experience in the growing, buying, ha rey: + preserving of 
milk by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Ad: 


’ 








TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
— + ompany, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 

Adv, 


INACTIVE liver, depressed spirits—make both right with 
Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. The genuine Abbott’s will rev- 
olutionize the system.—[Adv.] 








THE fruity product of the American Wine Co., St. Louis : 
CooK’s ae ERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE, Suits every 
taste.—[Adv. 





UsE_ BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous 
RICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv. 


DENTI- 


Piso’s CURE—40 years on the market, and still the best 
for Coughs and Colds. 25c. per bottle.—[ Adv. 
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Find their CONSUMMATION 


IN Y* LLOWS TONE 
among the Rockies. 


Stoddard, the great lecturer, said of the 
GRAND CANON of the YELLOWSTONE ; 
“Are there not other Canons in the world 
YES, BUT NONE LIHE THIS: 
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HE very word poacher 

has an exotic if not a 

medieval sound; yet 

our own law-breakers, 

two- footed and four- 
footed, come under the head; for 
if they do not always poach on 
private domain—that is, on pre- 
serves, of which there are com- 
paratively few in this country— 
they none the less rob the public 
by crafty practices on public 
property. Except in_ private, 
State, or national preserves, the 
wild game and fish of this coun- 
try may be lawfully taken at 
certain periods in a manner pre- 
scribed and regulated by laws 
enacted by the several States’ 
legislatures. 

Those law - breakers who take 
game in the close season, or in 
the open season using methods 
forbidden by law, are public 
plunderers, and are enemies of 
all law-abiding citizens. Every 
fish, every bird, every animal, 
taken by them illegally is a 
theft from public property. In 
our country poachers are divided 
into two great classes—conscious 
and unconscious law-breakers. 
The first includes men, the sec- 
ond animals, birds, and _ fishes 
who destroy game. I _ have 
known a number of poachers in 
my life. Before I knew any I 
thought that a poacher was a 
poor man who, carried away by 
an uneconquerable passion for 
the chase and a love for a life 
in the woods, trespassed on the 
property of the rich. 

Poachers, in reality, are the 
meanest class of men alive— 
meaner than sneak thieves. In 
my experience, not one in fifty 
‘ares anything for the sport of 
fishing or shooting. They poach 
because they find it an easy way 
to sustain themselves in a shift- 
less life. They almost invariably 
market what game they pro- 
cure, and they procure it in the 
easiest way. possible, by snaring, 
and shooting only when they are 
obliged to, but never wasting a 
penny’s worth of powder. Some 
men poach out of pure cussed- 
ness, the majority for the sake 
of making a few dirty dollars, 
and the minority because their 
passion for hunting and fishing 
is beyond their ability to subdue. 
These latter are generally found 
in Europe, and they are usually 
peasants living near some pre- 
serve; although I have known of 
a few cases in this country 
where, there being no sport ex- 
cept on preserved land, the 
“honest ” poacher, as I call him, 
took the risk of trespassing to 
satisfy his passion for the 
chase. 

One example of this I recall. 
A simple fellow, born and raised 
on the west branch of a famous 
trout stream, saw, year by year, 
wealthy people buy up the fish- 
ing rights until no spot was left 
for him to fish in, unless, like Simple Simon, he made use of his 
mother’s pail. He loved fishing for its own sake, and the keepers 
who patrolled the river found it almost impossible to keep him off. 
So they tried to catch him, but for a long time they couldn’t do 
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that, either. Finally, one evening three patrolling guards caught 
him at it. And the poacher threw the three keepers into the river, 
and went home. I believe it was settled later by the owners of the 
stream giving the yokel a position as keeper, which permitted him 
to hang about the stream and take a certain number of fish 
every week. And I heard that he was an excellent keeper, and 
never abused the confidence placed in him. 

This is one of the few examples that I know of where a man 
poached from love of the sport alone. In that same county lies 
a very beautiful little lake, which swarms with splendid trout, and 
whose owner is troubled by poachers. From constant fishing in that 
lake I came to know the trout and to distinguish these speckled 
lake fish from fish taken out of the neighboring streams and 
rivers. One morning while driving, a ragged fellow hailed me and 
asked if I wished to buy some fine trout. At the first glance I saw 
that his trout had been taken from the lake. That poacher used 
to creep through the woods at night and fish in the lake with a 
gang-hook loaded with worms. He sold his trout at half a dollar 
a pound, and the money kept him in rum and tobacco. One night, 
however, the keeper’s shotgun went off, and there was a yell from 
somebody whose trousers seat had been suddenly ventilated with 
bird-shot. 

A favorite method of trout thieves is to take a sack or bag, 
weight it with stones, and place it, mouth up-stream, in the nar- 
rowest part of the brook. Then one of the rascals comes down- 
stream, wading, poking under the banks with a stick, and scaring 
the trout, who rush down-stream into the sack. This sort of thing, 
varied now and then by exploding dynamite under water and gath- 
ering the dead or stunned fish which float, has cleaned out some of 
our publie trout waters. In other words, these thieves have robbed 
the public, and have sold the proceeds of the robbery for their 
own benefit. The game laws are not nearly stringent enough. 
Fines never deter such rascals from attempting to reimburse them- 
selves. Imprisonment at hard labor is the only antidote. 

In Europe trout-poachers have the reputation of catching trout 
with their bare hands. The process, in Ireland, is called “ tickling.” 
I could scarcely believe that this thing was done—that the most 
timid and wary of fish could be caught by the naked hands. Read- 
ing of one fellow sent to jail for “ tickling” trout, I was curious 
enough to try the process myself in the presence of an angler as 
witness. I found it the simplest thing in the world, as far as the 
“tickling” was concerned. ‘The difficulty appeared to lie in ap- 
proaching the trout. But 1 found that this could be done almost 
every time by quiet adroit maneuvring: and I shall never forget 
the astonished face of my friend when I lifted from a pool a plump 
trout, and held him in the palm of my hand, just on the surface of 
the water. Half a dozen iimes I lifted the same trout, tickling 
him gently on the belly and sides. He appeared to like it, lying 
over against my hand like a cat who courts rubbing. I found that 
I could do almost anything with the trout, carrying them in my 
hand for a few moments before returning them to the water. 

A particularly mean method of poaching in vogue in this coun- 
try is to set a line, hung with a dozen baited hooks, across a stream. 
This same method is used to catch wild ducks—particularly the 
beautiful wood-duck. Poachers who do this merit the whipping- 
post. Set lines, floating lines, and bob-buoys are other illegal ma- 
chines used constantly by poachers in this State. 

Every species of net is also employed; and the game-wardens 
destroy quantities every year, according to the reports from the 
Fish and Game Commission. The Fish and Game Commission 
works hard, and does its work well in this State, yet there are re- 
gions that are the natural home of fish and game where every 
day for weeks at a time—nay, months—the law is violated. Trout 
under the legal limit are taken, set lines and set poles can be seen 
at any time; grouse and woodcock are shot out of season; deer are 
hounded; ducks are killed while breeding, and the young ducks 
shot long before the season opens; and three or four poachers who 
shoot for the market conspire to ship their birds for the sake of the 
dirty money that the dirty business brings them. The chances are 
that the State will offer some of them hospitality before very long. 

Poaching as a fine art is practised to a lamentable extent in our 
country. A heavy flat stone in a thicket, a trip-stick, a bait of 
winter grapes or beechnuts, or a leaf of lettuce has brought many 
a fine grouse, hare, and cotton-tail to market. These traps are 
placed in the most inaccessible thickets, and the path leading to 
them is a blind one, “lined” by the poacher, who breaks a twig 
here and there to show him the way in the future. I have fol- 
lowed thickets so “lined,” and destroyed half a dozen traps in a 
day, taking from them partridges and hares, and even squirrels. 
Sometimes rabbits and grouse walk into the deadfalls that boys 
set for woodchucks and skunks. A few months since, while grouse- 
shooting on a hillside, I came on a deadfall in which lay a fine 
big gray and white house cat, dead as a door nail. 

In Europe the partridge is a lazy little fellow, preferring to 

‘(Continued on page 370.) 
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Athletics for Spanish War 
Veterans 


\ ETERANS of the Spanish war have formed 
an organization similar to the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and composed of those who 
were honorably discharged or mustered out 
after the war. The State of New York Span- 
ish War Veterans, of which General Eugene 
Griffen is corps commander, comprises about 
thirty-five commands, and nearly 5000 en- 
rolled members. The commands in the 
vicinity of New York city, numbering about 
twenty, have arranged to hold a military 
athletic tournament in the armory of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y., on 
the 5th of March, the proceeds of which are 
to go to the treasuries of the corps and com- 
mands who take part. 

The project has aroused considerable in- 
terest. The free use of the armory has been 
secured, and the services of all who are con- 
cerned in the tournament, with the exception 
of the professional starters, handicappers, 
ete.. will be given without charge. 

President Roosevelt has furnished funds 
for the purchase of a prize, and cups have 
been donated by. Admiral Dewey, Hon. Elihu 
Root, General Robert Shaw Oliver, General 
George L. Gillespie, General William Crozier, 
Colonel John Jacob Astor, Hon. George B. 
McClellan, Hon. William Randolph Hearst, 
and Senators Depew, Platt, Proctor, Alger, 
and Lodge. The events will include 
the usual running races, shot-putting con- 
tests, bicycle races, three-legged races, wall- 
scaling contests, and a tug of war. Admiral 
Dewey’s prize, a handsome silver cup, will be 
awarded to the military organization scor- 
ing the greatest number of points in the 
specified events open only to Spanish war 
veterans and members of the Military Ath- 
letic League. 

In order that the tournament may be 
held under the auspices and with the sanc- 
tion of the Amateur Athletic Union, it has 
been necessary for the commands to organize 
the Spanish War Veteran’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and the tournament will be held in 
the name of that association. 





Senatorial Repartee 


REPRESENTATIVE J. ADAM BEDE, of Minne- 
sota, Whose initial bow as an orator in the 
House won him instant recognition as a 
prince of raconteurs, and John Wesley 
Gaines, of ‘Tennessee, who poses as_ the 
Adonis of the Lower House, were boasting 
of their respective political parties. 
“Jadam” Bede, as he has been nicknamed, 
is a rock-ribbed Republican, while John Wes- 
ley is a young exponent of Democratic prin- 
ciples. 

“What,” asked Gaines of Bede, “ did you 
do with the Mayor of one of your great 
cities in Minnesota? Is he in for twenty-five 
years or for life?” 

Every Demecrat within hearing laughed at 
this sally. 

“He’s not in yet,” retorted Bede, “and I 
hope he is innocent. He was recently a 
Democrat, and had been a Republican only 
for six months when convicted.’ 

‘That shows what a good man does when 
he gets into jbad company,” persisted Gaines. 

“Fact is,” replied Bede, smilingly, “we 
hadn’t had time to reform him.” 





N-Rays from Plants 


Botanists have recently been investigating 
the N-rays, and we are told that they are 
emitted from plants, as well as from nerves 
and museles, and that the fluorescent screen 
will glow when brought near to the plant, 
especially the leaves and the roots, where the 
elect is more pronounced than in the case 
of the flower. N-rays are emitted from such 
Plants as onions and mushrooms, so that 
they do not seem to depend upon the pres- 
tnee of chlorophyll or green coloring matter, 
their intensity being apparently due to the 
activity and condition of the vegetable pro- 
toplasm. This was shown by the fact that 
the N-rays were produced from germinated 
seedlings and not from those which had not 
germinated, while their emission was stopped 
entirely on using chloroform to suspend the 
Vital activity of the plant. 
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walk rather than fly. A flock of these birds, passing from field to 
field, will walk along a hedge until they find an opening, rather 
than take the trouble to fly over the hedge. This habit is taken 
advantage of by poachers, who stop up all gaps in a hedge, except 
those just large enough to admit a partridge. Over these a slip- 
noose of thin wire or waxed silk or horsehair is spread, attached to 
a bent twig. When a partridge attempts to squeeze through, the 
trip-stick does the work, the bent twig flies up, the noose tightens, 
and there hangs a little dead partridge for the poacher. I have de- 
stroyed many such’ nooses in an afternoon, and confiscated many a 
dead partrids 

To hark b 
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And I racked my brains to try to discover what part these rotten 
bits of wood played in this poacher’s infernal machine. 

After a while it came to me in an inspiration; and that nis 
I proved it; for every one of those bits of rotten wood glowed li 
phosphorus in the dark. That poacher, whoever he was, might 
have made a good living at an honest trade. I suppose it did not 
take him very long to fashion a duplicate of the machine which I 
confiscated. By the way, although trout take a so-called “ luminous 
fly” at night, I never knew a trout to take a fire-fly, either by day 
or by night. They may take them freely enough; I do not know; 
but I personally never heard of their doing it. 

Everybody has read of the man who took off his breeches, tied 
up the legs at the ankles, and used them as a scoop-net for fish- 
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“Threw the three keepers into the river” 


One of this gentry informed me that he had a new method for 
taking fish; that it was not his own invention, but that it was 
known to a few select law-breakers, who employed it with great 
success. The method was this: a big glass globe containing shiners 
and gold-fish was lowered into a pool or lake. Fish were attracted 
and excited by seeing these toothsome small fry swimming about, 
and after a while a line hung with baited gang-hooks was lowered. 
He said that a heavy catch was certain, particularly at night, when 
they rubbed the globe with phosphorus, or employed a small in- 
candescent electric light. 

This is modern poaching with a vengeance, and I, for one, have 
no doubt of the murderous effect of an illuminated bait. Once 
I tried an artificial fly tied with phosphorescent body, and have seen 
what it does at night. The law should forbid its use, and place it 
in the same category as fyke-nets, gang-hooks, and spears. As for 
the globe of fish and the phosphorus, I confess I should be will- 
ing to try it as an experiment, not to continue if it proves as 
deadly as I can easily imagine it might. 

Once, in this State, while fishing a favorite pool, I noticed a 
flat piece of wood floating near the opposite bank. My attention 
was first attracted to it because it did not float off down-stream, 
and yet I could not see where it was stranded, for the water was 
ten or twelve feet deep there. The piece of wood was about two 
feet long and perhaps six inches wide, with a depth of half an inch. 
Presently, as it bobbed up and down, I saw a cord hanging from it. 
Briefly, the stick of wood proved to be a float, anchored on bot- 
tom. From the float hung half a dozen lines fitted with baited gang- 
hooks. There was nothing on the hooks except the bait. But 
what interested me particularly was that, at intervals along the 
anchor-line, were tied bits of spongy rotten wood, greenish in color. 


ing. As a matter of fact, I know of such a case occurring, for | 
saw it myself in time to put an end to that method of trout- 
fishing. 

Decent folk need have no sympathy for poachers when caught,— 


I mean human poachers. For the two-footed feathered poachers, 
for the four-footed furry poachers, I have the greatest sympathy. 
Yet it is sometimes necessary to send them to a happier hunting- 
ground. I remember a fine brood of fourteen grouse that lived 
in a willow thicket near me. Without disturbing them unduly 
I visited them every few days. After a while I noticed that their 
number was steadily diminishing. Watch as I might, it was im- 
possible for a long while to discover the cause of this until, one 
day, I came upon the brood, now numbering only s An enormous 
yellow cat was stalking them; so intent was she on one fascinated 
bird that she did not hear me. ‘lhe poor bird appeared to be hypno- 
tized; the cat, belly flat on the ground, tail switching, erawled 
nearer and nearer. Then I broke the spell; the willows echoed 
with the whirring thunder of rising birds, and the robber cat 
was routed. 

Mink play the mischief with trout; weasels and foxes do dam- 
age among the grouse. Fortunately, a hen grouse on her nest exhales 
no scent, otherwise the foxes would have long since exterminated 
the last ruffed grouse. Skunks have their share in the murderous 
work; Cooper’s hawk and the great horned owl are demons at it. 
But from all I can find out I do not believe that the big barred 
owl does much damage to game. Duck-hawks are too rare with us 
to count; but it is safe to shoot Cooper’s hawk every time, for he is 
a villain too deeply dyed to be entitled to mercy. 

On the whole, however, I am inclined to share with bird ani 
beast who poach, and not to shoot them. 
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The Passing of the Fire- 
Engine 


Tue recent completion of a powerful 
pumping-plant and a system of independent 
high-pressure fire-mains in the city of Phil- 
adelphia to take the place of horse or motor- 
driven steam fire-engines is noteworthy as 
indicating the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion in modern mechanical engineering prac- 
tice. While it may be too much to say that 
it marks the beginning of the disappearance 
of the fire-engine in large cities, neverthe- 
less, if seems quite clear that such a plant 
can furnish more effective protection to a 
given area, and that, aside from its initial 
cost, it is less expensive to maintain. The ad- 
yantage to the citizens is shown by the fact 
that for the district in Philadelphia pro- 
tected by the new plant insurance rates have 
been decreased fifteen cents per $100, and 
with the increased efficiency of the system a 
further decrease of ten cents is promised. 


The New System 

In outline the new pumping system may be 
described briefly as follows: It consists of 
a number of powerful pumps driven by gas- 
engines and located in a single building 72 
by 140 feet, and using an independent and 
never-failing supply of water derived from 
the Delaware River. This is distributed un- 
der high pressure through a network of 
specially constructed mains, aggregating 
some nine miles in length, over the selected 
territory which includes about 425 acres. 
The hose is attached directly to hydrants 
of a special pattern, and it is possible to 
send four streams to the top of the highest 
skyscraper in Philadelphia. The plant is 
said to take the place of more than forty 
fire-engines, and the pressure furnished and 
consequent efficiency is far beyond that of 
ordinary fire-engines. 


How the Scheme Works 

As soon as an alarm is turned in, the 
necessary » communication is established 
with the pumping stations, and the engines 
are started and are in operation practically 
at once. It was for this reason that gas- 
engines were selected to drive the pumps in 
preference to steam, as they can remain at 
rest without any particular attention, and 
can be at once started to full capacity, 
whereas with steam-engines a certain amount 
of steam would have to be maintained con- 
stantly, and there would be delay in getting 
to full working capacity. The gas for the 
Philadelphia station is derived from the city 
illuminating gas-mains, while the electricity 
producing the igniting spark is derived from 
the city lighting system, a storage battery, 
or a generator driven by a small gas-en- 
gine, provision thus being made against the 
failure of any one of these sources of cur- 
rent. 


Protection for Sky-scrapers 

When ultimately completed, the plant 
will contain ten 1114 by 12 inch vertical 
pumps, each of which will deliver 1200 
gallons a minute against a pressure of 300 
pounds to the square inch. Each pump is 
driven by a 280 horse-power triple-cylinder 
gas-engine, and there are two smaller pumps, 
6¥, by 12 inches. The mains are arranged 
at the river-front, so that the pumps of the 
fire-boats may be connected, and increased 
pressure thus obtained. In fact, this plan 
has been used in several instances previous 
to the completion of the station. With the 
increasing congestion of buildings in large 
cities and the erection of structures of ex- 
treme height, it seems perfectly clear that 
a central pumping-plant can furnish more 
efficient service than portable engines, espe- 
cially where there is lake, river, or harbor 
water to draw upon. While the outlay for 
the independent mains is large, nevertheless 
the increase in protection more than com- 
Pensites, while with gas or electric driven 
pumps water under high pressure can be 
delivered almost instantaneously on_ re- 
celving the alarm. Despite picturesqueness 
and skilful operation, it seems as if the 
horse fire-engine for large and crowded cities 
must eventually give way to the more effi- 
“ent and economical central station, though 
the horse and other apparatus must still 

retained and transported to the scene of 
fire vith the present celerity. 
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Imparts Delicious Flavor 


Insures Good Digestion 


The Perfect Seasoning for Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Sauces, 
Roasts, Gravies, etc. 


Indispensable for the table and in kitchen. Purer and more healthful than ground pepper. 


‘THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants half a century. AT ALL DEALERS. 
FREE —Write for “ Tabasco Book”—new and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 






















32 a gin cocktail tastes 
of gin—it’s nota cock- 
tail.” 

If you really know a good 
cocktail—you know the 
one you mix never quile 
blends. 

GOLD LION = Cocktails 


(ready to ice) never vary. 


GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 
Dry Gin—and the American 
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The Cook & Bernheimer Co. 
Makers New York 














Tiching Rumors 


Itching, burning, bleed- 
<3 ing, and scaling of the 

skin and scalp is the 
condition of thousands 
of skin-tortured men, 
women, and children 
who may be instantly re- 
lieved and speedily 
cured by warm baths 
with CuTIcuRA SOAP 
and gentle applications of CutTt- 
CURA OINTMENT, the great Skin 
Cure, when all else fails. 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 
(S & 10¢ PACKAGES.) 
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MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 


GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
(10¢ POCKET TINS.) 
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IFNOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 


; ° MAILED FREE UPOMRECEIPT OF PRICE. 
PLGA 863 Broaoway, wy.city. 
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FIRST GREAT EXCURSION. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad, May 10. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition will open at St. 
Louis April 30, and will be in perfect condition on that 
date. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the first low-rate coach excursion from the East to the 
World’s Fair on May 10, affording residents of the East- 
ern section an opportunity to:see the great Exposition 
in all the glory of its pristine freshness. ‘Tickets will be 
sold from all principal stations on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System. The fare from New York will be $20; 
from Philadelphia, $18.50, with proportionate rates, 
approximating one cent per mile, from other points. 
These tickets will be good going only on special coach 
| trains to be run on May 10, and returning in coaches 

of regular trains leaving St. Louis not later than 
| May 19. 








The Jumping Fro 


By MARK TWAIN 3 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 
It had instant recognition as a notable piece of humorous fiction, 
and has remained a general favorite amid all the author's later work. 
The story of the “Jumping Frog” is now published as a book, with 
translation from the French and néw addition by the author written 


in November of 1903. 


Hamorously Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Drawings by Strothman 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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"HE renaissance of bicy- 

cling brings with it one 
ot the finest mechanical 
devices invented since the 
beginning of this industry. 


THE TWO-SPEED GEAR 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a 
slight pressure of foot on 
pedal, to change from high 
to low_ gear for hill climb- 
ing and difficult roads. 


EASTEON 
DEPARTMENT, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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**Cleveland” 
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“Fay Juveniles” 


WESTERN 
DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, Ill. 

* Crescent” 
“Imperial” 
**Rambler” 
**Monarch” 
* Crescent 
‘ Juveniles” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 
dealers’ stores, or any one 
catalogue mailed on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 








A History of the 


German Struggle for Liberty 


VOLUME III. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


The third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s 
absorbing recital of the German 
fight for nationality tells of the 
period between 1815 and 1848. 
Prussia’s condition after Waterloo, 
a sketch of the first German Em- 
peror, account of the Carlsbad De- 
crees—these are a few of the really 
numerous topics included. It is a 
spirited account, told with calm 
judgment, fervor, and enthusiasm. 
Uniform with Volumes I. and IT, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Uncut 


Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 
Vols. I., II., and III., in a Box, $7.25 
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JUDGMENT 


By ALICE BROWN 
Author of ‘‘ The Mannerings ’’ 


The COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER says: ‘‘ Stands out 
above the great mass of current fiction because it 
shows a singleness of purpose, a sustained unity of 


thought, such as are at present only too rare.” 


Mtustrated by W. T. Smedley. $1.25 
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Shaving—and Saving 


- Shaving with greater com- 

fort, luxury, convenience. 
Saving in time, temper 

and money. A single stick 


affords over 300 shaves. 
No cup required. Only 
the shaving stick and brush. 





25¢. of all druggists. 
he J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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The commercial credit of a firm is enhanced 


by insurance on the life of each member for 


the benefit of the survivors. 
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Progress of Science 
A New Tunnelling-Machine 


Tue rapid increase in the number of \i)- 
derground railway enterprises has broug ‘it 
into existence improved methods of tiy- 
nelling, and one of the most recent of thi se 
is a combined electrically driven § and 
hydraulic machine now in use in England. 
It is designed for tunnelling in fairly svt 
ground, such as is encountered in Londin, 
and consists of a shield with a cutting edse 
which is forced forward into the earth or 
clay. This part of the machine does not in- 
volve any new principle, as shields of «ne 
form or other have been used for many years 
in soft-ground tunnelling, but the combina- 
tion with it of a mechanical excavator 
operated by electricity is a novel featire 
which contributes to its efficiency. ‘This 
consists of a cutterhead and buckets, which 
are revolved by a 50 horse-power electric 
motor, and just clear the cutting edge of 
the shield. In operation, the shield, which 
is cylindrical in form, is forced forward by 
hydraulic rams, its edge cutting into the 


ground. The cutterhead and buckets are 
then rotated, and the material which is 


loosened by the cutting tools on the head is 
collected by the buckets and delivered at the 
top centre of the shield, whence it is dis- 
charged into a shute leading to a conveyor 
belt at the tail end of the shield, and car- 
ried back into the completed portion of the 
excavation for final removal. In London clay 
it has proved a distinct success, and the occa- 
sional boulders encountered are broken by 
the cutting tools and passed along to the de- 
livery belt. It can be employed where the 
ground to be penetrated is sufficiently soft 
to admit of using a shield. In these cases 
cast-iron circular rings form the walls of the 
tunnel and are put in position just as soon 
as the material is excavated. These tunnels 
are usually at considerable distance beneath 
the surface, and are quite different from the 
open cut or rock excavation encountered on 
the subway work in New York city. 


Artificial Diamonds 

The manufacture of artificial diamonds by 
the aid of the electric furnace has been one 
of the goals of electrochemists since Moissan 
began his important experiments involving 
the production of high temperatures. This 
distinguished scientist, it will be remem- 
bered, was able to crystallize carbon and to 
obtain true diamonds, but they were of 
microscopic size, and attempts to produce 
larger crystals were fruitless. Recent ex- 
periments with the same purpose have been 
carried on in Germany by Ludwig, and while 
they did not result in diamonds of com- 
mercial size, nevertheless they confirmed 
Moissan’s theory that the carbon crystals 
known as diamonds are the result of ex- 
treme temperature, great pressure, and sud- 
den cooling. Where Moissan employed cat- 
bon dissolved in iron which was fused by 
the electric are and was at the same time 
under high pressure, Ludwig used carbon 
alone, employing a bomb into which carbon 
electrodes were sealed, and which contained 
hydrogen, to produce the necessary pressure. 
This was possible, as hydrogen at high tem- 
peratures does not combine with carbon. and 
so enabled pressures as great as 1200 to 
3000 atmospheres to be obtained. It was 
found that when a certain pressure and tem- 
perature were reached the carbon electrodes 
ceased to conduct, and it was then supposed 
that the carbon was assuming a crystalline 
form. On cooling the apparatus and_per- 
mitting the gas to escape, a few minute 
crystals were found in the mass, though the 
number was considerably increased by sud- 
den cooling with water. These minute pat- 
ticles of carbon had a crystalline and sem! 
transparent appearance, but were not found 
in sufficient quantities to warrant the prose 
cution of the method for commercial pur- 
poses. As regards the manufacture of arti- 
ficial diamonds, it seems demonstrated that 
at present the scientists are unable to re 
produce the conditions of temperature, pres 
sure, and sudden cooling which must lave 
acted on carbon to form the diamonds i 
the earth crust, but the cause of the jhe 
nomena having been demonstrated, suse 
quent electrometallurgists may be abl hed 
produce these forces with sufficient intensity 
to achieve the desired result. 
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Music 


Richard Strauss: An Estimate 

RicuARD Strauss, the most eminent of 
living composers, and by many considered 
the paramount figure in post-Wagnerian 
nuisie, has come to America to appear in 
person at numerous public performances of 
his own works. During the course of his 
; festival concerts in New York, which began 
: last week, we shall hear all but one of the 
seven tone-poems on which his great fame 
chiefly rests: The early “Don Juan,” the 
“Tod und Verkliirung” of what may be 
called his middle period, the later “ Till 
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Richard Strauss 

Who is visiting America on an important 
by concert tour 
me 
an Eulenspiegel,’ and the epoch - making and 
ng characteristic works of his artistic maturity 
his — Zarathustra,” “ Don Quixote,” and “ Ein 
m- Heldenleben.” It is promised that we shall 
to also hear the first performance anywhere of 
of his most recent composition: a “ Sinfonia 
ice Domestica,” which is said, in apparent seri- 
eX- ousness, to represent phases of Herr Strauss’s 
en domestic arrangements. 
ile What, in brief, are the signal character- 
ym- isties of this composer who, before his fortieth 
ied year, had disturbed the currents of modern 
als musie as they had not been disturbed since 
eX: the stormy period of the Wagner crisis? Are 
ud- we to recognize in Richard Strauss an irre- 
ar sponsible musical anarchist, a crack-brained 
by iconoclast, an outrageous disturber of the 
me musical peace? Or is he a prophet bearing 
pon messages of great moment, a liberator, a 
bon genius of a new and unparalleled order? Or 
ned is he, finally, as Mr. Vernon Blackburn, with 
re. manful temerity, has lately declared, “ sim- 
em- ply the expression of childlike thought in 
and musie”; one whom it is absurd to think 
to of “as a complete musician”? For our- 
was selves, we can only declare our matured con- 


em- viction that Strauss is the most important, 





ides the most potential composer since Wagner, 
sed and the greatest humanist, saving none, in 
line music. His “ Don Quixote ”—a more repre- 
per- sentative work than any he has yet achieved 
ute ~lias a depth and tenderness of comedy, a 
the ripe and enlightened humanity, a vigor and 
sud- truth of characterization, which are noth- 
ord ing less than Shakespearean. And in those 
om Works of larger implication—in “Tod und 
und Verkliirung” and “ Zarathustra,” he has 
a sounded vast spaces, has uttered, with un- 
ae exampled conviction and _ impressiveness, 
rte aspirations and imaginings of overpowering 
_ Significance; and he has touched, more than 
bi once. the margin of the sublime. As for his 
spect Sonsurenmante technical equipment, his nec- 
s in ag ri musicianship, nothing need here 
his Ap for this, at least, he has compelled 
bse stinted recognition. For a proper ac- 


to = ledgment of the essential elements of 
sit < senius he will probably, like many an- 

’ oth _ before him, have to wait with what 
Serenity he can command. 
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THE WAR IN THE ORIENT 
Why Japan Resists Russia . His Excellency KOGORO TAKAHIRA, 


Japanese Minister to the United States. 


England and the War. . . . . «~~. =. . «. SYDNEY BROOKS 
WHARTON BARKER 


American Commercial Union . . . . 5... se 


Centennial of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Dr. DANIEL COIT GILMAN, 


President of the Carnegie Institution, 


IDA HUSTED HARPER 
The Polar Campaign . . . . . ... =.=. + Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE 
Professor F. A. CLEVELAND 
CHAS. E. LITTLEFIELD 
A Menace to America’s Far-Eastern Trade . . . . WONG KAI KAH, 


Imperial Chinese Vice-Commissioner to the St. Louis Exposition, 


An Untechnical View of Warfare, Lieut.-Commander ROY C. SMITH, U.S.N., 


Naval Attaché to the United States Embassy to France. 


Poetry and Poets of America—II. . . . . . . CHURTON COLLINS 


Woman Suffrage: Its Advantage to the State . 


Elasticity and Sound Banking. . ... . 
Anti-Canteen Legislation and the Army .. . 


THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH.—IIL 


A Novel by 
W. D. HOWELLS 


50 cents a copy $5.00 a Year 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW 
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been sold in the United States in a single year 
“4 Constipation, heartburn, sick headache, dizziness, 
bad breath, sore throat, eczema, and every illness 





package is enough for ordinary occasions. All druggists sell them 


Ripans Tabules are the best dyspepsia medicine 
ever made. hundred millions of them have 


“u PISO'’S CURE FOR ww 


= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. (J) ) 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use 7 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. = 
~” 


arising from a disordered stomach are relieved 
or cured by Ripans Tabules. One will generally 
give relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent 


“ CONSUMPTION 
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RALL-PO -POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 





7 | OLD” POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
| WASHINGTON. 
| 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


MAIDS OF 
PARADISE 


| fort, Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the present season will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, March 12. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in 
both directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, 





of stories concerning Dr. 





The first personally-conducted tour to Old Point Com- | 


Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 


than any other American novelist, the | 


feeling and quality of romance. The 
present tale carries the reader into 
the heart of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Boston Hera/d writes that “Mr. 


Chambers is a superb master of his | 
as a story-teller of romantic fic- | 


art 
tion.” Another Boston paper calls 
this romance “a wide-awake book, 
with plenty of dash and crash in it 
and many tender passages.” Indeed, 
this charming story is, to quote the 
Philadelphia North American, “the 
foremost of modern romances.” 

Illustrated by Castaigne. 
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| hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 


and Washington, and carriage ride about Richmond— 
in fact, every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $36.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton; $33.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations. 


OLD Point CoMFoRT ONLY 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon 
on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at 
Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return direct by regular 


| trains within six days, will be sold in connection with 


this tour at rate of $17.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 


| points. 


$1.50 
| 4 Court Street, Rrooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 


For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


| N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 


| | Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





From RaNncH To KITCHEN 
From raising the one £ on their 
immense ranches of 1,100 square 
miles, to fillin the Jars, so well 
known the world around, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


is absolutely oo sentratiod b 
BIG CO Hence 


reduces expenses while aereving 
the cooking. 


Genuine with blue sig- 
nature of J. v. Liebig: 





LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /uéerzor says 
that “ Dr, Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 


‘of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 


zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 


soul pass this book by.” $1.50 


Booth 
T arkington’s 
CHERRY 


Says the Juxéerior, speaking of 
Booth Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 
or praise. The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 
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